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CURRENT COMMENT. 


“Tye task of solving the nation’s unemployment-problem,” 
as the Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
modestly expressed it, “was taken up here to-day [26 
September] by men and women representing industry, or- 
ganized labour and the Government.” President Harding 
was there, of course, to set the affair going with his 
platitudes and involvements. “Here are representatives,” 
he declared with unconscious pessimism, “of the forces 
which make for all we are or ever can be, and your 
soundings ought to be reliable”; and with that the repre- 
sentatives proceeded to cast the plummet overboard. 
Twenty-four hours later an attentive world was informed 
that the conference had conceived the bright idea of rec- 
ommending “a split week” as a cure for the prevailing 
unemployment. “A split week,” it seems, means that one 
_ workman is employed for the first three days of the week 
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and another for the last three. Frankly, we find ourselves 
quite unequal to the task of commenting upon this daz- 
zling proposal. We are overwhelmed and are glad to 
give place to the plain citizens who talked with the New 
_ York Globe’s Inquiring Reporter on this subject the other 
_ evening. 


“Wart do you think of the suggestion made by the Wash- 

ington Conference that the employed should share their 

jobs with the unemployed?” asked the reporter. The 
answer of Mr. Dondero, a chief mate, was, “I have been 
out of a berth for six months. There is no reason why 
any man in this country should be out of employment. The 
plan of the conference will only make matters worse.” 
Mr. Patterson, a marine engineer, said, “On the whole, it 
would be disastrous. It would put everybody on half 
time.” Mr. Maass, an engineer, said, “Who could afford 
to make the sacrifice with increasing rents? This idea of 
half a loaf being better than none is ridiculous to pro- 
pose.” The opinion of Mr. Keilt, a commercial agent, 
was, “It is a weak solution and not practical. It shows 
“a lack of brains ever to suggest it.” For our part we 
agree with Mr. Keilt, especially when he talks about a 
“Jack of brains.” As we contemplate the proceedings of 
this precious conference, we feel like sending for that 
talented undertaker who announced a special scale of 
charges: “For composing thé features, $5. For giving the 
features a look of quiet resignation, $10. For giving the 
features the appearance of Christian hope and content- 
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ment, $20.” It’s a lot of money, but under the circum- 
stances we/ feel like making a good job of it and asking for 
twenty dollars’ worth. 


Tue British Premier has at last made what appears to be 
a straight, four-square proposal, without any strings or 
conditions attached to it, for a conference with the Irish 
republicans, and Mr. de Valera has promptly accepted it. 
This is excellent. Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal was based 
on the ground that differences can be better dealt with by 
a conference than by correspondence. There is no doubt 
about this. Each party to this controversy has made its 
position abundantly clear, and it seems impossible that 
there should be any preliminary misunderstanding hang- 
ing over the meeting. It seems also that the conference 
itself will be an aboveboard test of tenacity of purpose; 
and this again is as it should be. 


Tue form of local government offered to Ireland is, for 
some reason, commonly spoken of as Dominion Home 
Rule; but it is not that, by any means. In the matter of 
tariffs, for instance, the plan prescribes free trade between 
England and Ireland. It prescribes control by the British 
navy of the seas around Ireland; it prescribes limitations 
in respect to the army, the air-service and the war-debt, 


‘also with regard to the cost of the British army, navy 


and air-force. The Dominions are under no such limita- 
tions, as far as our information goes. The Dominions con- 
trol their own fiscal policy and their own military policy. 
These are important differences and should be borne in 
mind when one is considering Ireland’s reluctance to ac- 
cept the status of “Dominion Home Rule.” 

WE have been reading attentively an article by Mr. May- 
nard Keynes, which sets forth the fact that at some time 
between next February and next August, if not earlier, 
Germany must default on her indemnity-payments. Our 
own notion is that she will default earlier. Then the 
world will be thrown back into the temper of last spring; 
the talk of “sanctions,” occupations and the like will be 
revived, and the breach between the leading politicians of 
England and of France will again widen. An uneasy 
sense of this possibility and of its bearings on the Wash- 
ington conference is beginning to flavour the reports of 
the newspaper-correspondents. If the Irish conference 
fails, as seems most probable, and the Silesian question 
once more forges to the front, and Germany defaults on 
her indemnity-payments, it will all make a sorry mess of 
rubbish to be dumped on the conference’s doorstep. 


For our part, we think it may as well become known at 
one time as another that the treaty of Versailles is un- 
workable. If the Washington conference could possibly 
be expected to give out even a by-product of positive 
value, we should be sorry to see the possibility prejudiced 
by circumstances. But we do not put even this attenuated 
expectation upon the forthcoming conference, so we shall 
not be disturbed if that august gathering gets into the 
focus of these untoward events. The best thing that can 
be hoped for is the dissolution of the Versailles treaty. 
Both Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand know that it will 
not work and can not be made to work. Neither one dares 
say so; Mr. George, because he had a hand in ite manu- 
facture, and M. Briand, because the most insistent forces 
in French politics have set themselves towards its execu 
tion, and are noisily pressing forward with their heads 
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down and their eyes shut. Thus it is that the “recon- 
struction” which is still occasionally heard of and more 
than occasionally longed for, must bide the exigencies of 
politics ! 


WE were reminded the other day that, during the war, 
some of our more enterprising newspapers printed pictures 
of German generals, with comment on their hard looks. 
They had what Artemus Ward called a swinister expres- 
sion onto their countenances, and the newspaper-writers 
made the most of it as an indication of character. This, 
in general, is a pretty sound basis of judgment. You can 
not tell everything about a person by his looks, but you 
can tell a good deal. What put us in mind of this was 
the pictures, more recently published, of this country’s four 
delegates to the November conference in Washington, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Root, Mr. Lodge and Mr. Underwood. 
The Literary Digest, in a recent issue, ran them side by 
side across the top of the first page. Our notion is that 
they speak most competently for themselves and for the 
character of the conference. The cartoonist’s work at the 
conference will be very light; he will not need to tax his 
imagination. We only wish we might see a composite 
photograph of all the delegates from all the countries. 
Although this paper does not go in for illustrations it 
would publish such a photograph, if it could get one. 


WE rejoice to learn that President Harding has had his 
finger-prints taken. | We hope this excellent idea will 
spread, and that all our public officials will be put on rec- 
ord in this way. It would give us joy to think that the 
finger-prints of every Congressman were safely on file 
in the halls of Justice, all ready for use when the time 
comes. 


ONE can pretty fairly judge the effect of the Fordney 
tariff upon our trade-relations with the world at large 
by the effect of the “emergency” tariff upon our relations 
with our nearest neighbour. The farmers of the Canadian 
prairies were good purchasers of agricultural machinery, 
motor-cars, implements and fittings of all kinds; they 
bought from us nearly $100 million worth of such goods 
last year, paying for them with their produce. The mari- 
time provinces supplied us with a good deal of fish, among 
other things, in exchange for our manufactured goods, 
and were contemplating a considerable extension of that 
trade. Now the Canadian farmers and fishermen are 
beginning to get through their heads the truth of Mr. 
Harding’s observation, made many months ago, that if 
we do not buy abroad, neither can we sell. In fact, we 
think this truth is clearer to them even now than it is 
to Mr. Harding. By raising this tariff against Canadian 
farm-products, we have simply done ourselves out of a 
good steady market for our own manufactured commodi- 
ties running up to an annual total of over half a billion 
dollars. Worse than that, if possible, we have exasper- 
ated these customers and done ourselves out of their good 
will; and what we have gained by it is, as Lord Dun- 
dreary said, one of those things that no feller can find 
out. 


IN connexion with Mr. Hughes’s restatement of the time- 
dishonoured policy of the American Government towards 
Russia, it is pleasant to take note of a recent judicial 
decision which introduces an element of confusion into 
a situation otherwise flatly hopeless. In the case to which 
we are referring, the court granted the motion of the 
Soviet Government for an injunction designed to restrain 
an agent of the said Government from making off with 
certain Soviet funds. The judge was careful to say that 
his decision did not in any way involve the recognition 
of the Soviet Government; but we hardly see how he 
could grant the prayer of that Government, without ad- 
mitting its existence; nor do we-see how it could exist 
as an organization of rebels against rightful authority, 
and still be permitted to sue and be sued in the courts of 
the United States. If the Soviet Government can win a 
suit, it must, we should think, exist; and if it exists at 


all, it must exist as the legal sovereign of Russia. 
not understand how His Honour managed to avoid these 
dangerous implications, but we are glad that he was able 
to do so. If he had thought the whole matter over a 
little more carefully, he might not have blundered into 
making a decision which seems to be so thoroughly out of 
keeping with the wooden policy of the Bourbons in our 
State Department. 


One of the few opportunities which an assiduous Gav- 
ernment has left us, whereby liberty can degenerate into 
licence, is in the freedom of newspaper-gossip about the 
prospects for opera. It is on dit that the incomparable 
Chaliapin is to sing with the Chicago Opera Company 
this winter; and this rumour gives interest to the fact 
that the British Home Office has refused permission to 
M. Chaliapin to visit England on a similar errand, and 
that the English newspapers are dressing down the Goy- 
ernment for this piece of peculiarly obtuse jackassery 
quite in their old ante-bellum vein. M. Chaliapin, it seems, 
is sympathetic with bolshevism; which, probably, in the 
view of the sedulous Home Office, might make his Mefisto- 
fele—always one of his most effective impersonations—a 
bit too realistic for the sensibilities of a law-abiding and 
pious British auditory. We wonder whether the State 
Department would view the engagement of M. Chaliapin 
as an act of trading with the Soviet Government and 
close our ports to him. The fact that one can imagine 
such a thing—and one can easily do so—shows how in- 
durated we are to routine processes of a folly and absurd- 
ity that would have been simply inconceivable half a 


. dozen years ago, and to people in their right mind should 


still be, and for ever remain, inconceivable. 


Ir seems rather paradoxical to us at times that those of 
our citizens who are most sceptical of the final value of 
constitutional government, political democracy, and the 
“bourgeois liberties” in general, are frequently shifted into 
the position of being the chief defenders of the rights of 
man. Here, for instance, is the Rand School, in New 
York City, a seminary of Marxian socialism, opening its 
session without the licence required by Senator Lusk’s law 
for the governance of education in the State of New 
York. Now that this action has been taken by the School, 
it seems likely that some of the bitterest critics of our 
system of government will shortly be called upon to appear 
in court as defenders of that system against the attacks of 
professional American democrats. The fact seems to be 
that the socialists consider the bourgeois liberties unimpor- 
tant except when they are abridged, while the incorrup- 
tible patriots think these liberties indispensable except 
when they are practised. 


In its original report on the steel-strike of 1919, and in 
the supplement now announced for early publication, the 
Interchurch World Movement does a distinct service by 
giving the public a peep into the abyss where one of the 
country’s great industries is floundering. The long day, 
the short wage, the generous use of “under-cover men” 
or spies, the co-partnership of the profiteers, the police, 
the press and the pulpit—all these are matters that can not 
be looked into without profit to the general public. The 
Interchurch committee has peered over the brink and has 
found that there is something wrong, but not radically 
wrong. At any rate, the announcement of the supple- 
mentary report contains the following statement: “To all 
those who have thought of the Interchurch report as rad- 
ical, we would like to say that every condition in the 
steel-industry which the report criticized is remediable— 
and remediable without the inauguration of anything even 
resembling social revolution. There is no improvement 
which we suggest which the leaders of the steel-industry 
can not themselves put into effect.” 


Tus last dictum may be unqualifiedly true, and at the 
same time quite irrelevant to the situation. The commit- 
tee has been warned by the highest authority that figs 
are not harvested from thistles; and if we are not mis- 
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taken, the warning extends to any system of economic ex- 
ploitation that has been planted and raised up for the sole 
purpose of yielding thistles, and nothing else. The ex- 
ploiters may stop exploiting; the rich men may sell all 
that they have and give to the poor; the leaders of the 
steel-industry may put on sack-cloth and go barefooted on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre; but as long as the 
possibility of limitless exploitation remains, the places of 
the departed pilgrims will be filled up fast enough, and 
the common thistle-tenders who have not money enough to 
be charitable, or time enough to be holy, will stay just 
about where they were to begin with. 


Wuat a troublesome person Mr. Eugene V. Debs is, to be 
sure! Not content with interfering with our national 
unity and, will-to-victory during the war, and nearly 
handing over the country lock, stock and barrel to the 
Kaiser, and getting himself sent to prison for his pains, 
here he is stirring up trouble in Poland! It appears that 
some misguided editor in that happy land had the temerity 
a short time ago to publish a paper from the pen of Mr. 
Debs. The authorities, with that sensitiveness which is 
characteristic of authorities everywhere, quickly dis- 
covered that this article was marked “by a lack of respect 
for the Polish Government,” and despite the fact that the 
: editor was able to show that the paper had been written 
_by Mr. Debs long before the Russian revolution, and there- 
fore before Poland had come into existence as a nation, 
; the poor man was found guilty of something or other, 
and is now serving a year’s sentence in a Polish prison. 
All of which goes to show, as we have said, that Mr. Debs 
_is a pestiferous trouble-maker, and that President Harding 
and Mr. Daugherty are right in obeying the behests 
of the American Legion—or is it the Ku Klux 
_Klan?—in regard to his never being allowed his lib- 
erty again. 


_ A Few weeks ago we animadverted in these columns upon 


“the illiteracy in high places revealed by the statements 
put forth from time to time by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, and we took exception in particular to the 
almost meaningless jumble of words which these high 
officials had used in their messages to Great Britain touch- 
in’ on and appertainin’ to the recent disaster to the diri- 
gible R38. It is pleasant, therefore, to record the fact that 
in the columns of the London Times there recently ap- 
peared the following message from the United States naval 
_ attaché in London to the Lord Mayor of Hull: “I should 
_ like to add to what has been already written to you on the 
subject, my very deep appreciation of the great kindness 
_ and courtesy which you and the people of Hull evidenced 
towards our personnel during the aftermath of the disas- 


ter to the R38. It has been reported to me that the 


citizens and officers of Hull not onl gave every possible 
Mf 
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assistance, but did so with the kindliest feelings. My 
country will never forget the kindness and_ hospitality 
shown its people on this occasion of our common sorrow.” 
This strikes us as being admirable in every way—it is 
simple, sincere, dignified, and says it all in plain English. 
It makes us wish that somebody like Admiral Twining 
could be employed in Washington to attend to these mat- 
ters on behalf of the President. 


As French supplanted Latin in standard diplomatic usage, 
so now English seems likely to supplant French. French 
has two strong recommendations in its precision and its 
distinction; the one making for clearness and the other 
for impressiveness. It is not by any means a copious lan- 
guage, but its thrifty masters can make a little of it go 
an astonishingly long way. On all accounts, therefore, 
one is inclined to sympathize with the French Academy 
in its insistence that French should be retained among 
the showy and effective trappings of diplomacy. The 
trouble is, however, that if it were retained, the politicians 
of the English-speaking world would have to learn it, 
after some fashion or other; and it is easier to make 
other politicians learn our language than to make our- 
selves learn French. The English-speaking politicians are 


now so predominant that they are in a position to enforce 
that view. That probably is the whole story; and it is 
almost a certainty that we shall soon see French dis- 
appear from use as a medium for international intercourse. 
For the credit of the American politician, we wish it were 
otherwise, for if he were obliged to learn French, he 
would know something about one language, at any rate. 
The average of him, at present, knows little of any lan- 
guage, one’ would say, judging by the sad mess he makes 
of his own, 


Tus paper thoroughly approves of the plan for a “Great 
Silence” of two minute’s duration, at noon on Armistice 
Day. We believe that some good might be accomplished 
if all the people who did well out of the war would follow 
the President’s advice, and devote themselves to “silent 
prayer of thanks to the Giver of all good” for the “valu- 
able and valorous lives” of those who paid the cost of the 
great adventure but have not shared in its profits. Such 
a performance as this could not disturb the slumber of the 
unknown dead, but it might move the unknown and unem- 
ployed living to crack the silence with a protest against 
the part that has been so smugly assigned to them, in the 
scheme of the vicarious atonement. 


Katonau, New York, is only a country village and the 
question whether dancing shall be allowed in the little red 
schoolhouse there is a matter of only local interest, despite 
the generous amount of space accorded to the subject by 
our metropolitan newspapers. There is one aspect of the 
question, however, which strikes us as being of general 
interest, and that is the alignment of the opposing forces. 
It appears that the Methodist Church in Katonah has 
grimly decided, “They shall not dance,’ while the local 
Post of the American Legion is determined that the Kato- 
nah schoolhouse shall be made safe for Terpsichore. The 
situation has the interest belonging to the occasion when 
an irresistible force meets an immovable post; and more- 
over, it suggests the question, is the American Legion des- 
tined to lead the looked-for anti-clerical movement in this 
country ? 


OnE of the stock excuses for the scarcity of impressive 
buildings and monuments in these United States is the 
comparative youthfulness of the country. Where youth 
is a mere matter of years, there is some validity in this 
notion, for a new and shining column can never have the 
dignity of one that has been mellowed and matured by 
centuries of sun and rain. The disability of honest youth 
is one that time itself will cure, if we will only give it 
the chance; but the worst of it is that we often refuse to 
do so. We have a miserable habit of treating our build- 
ings with cosmetics which bring back a sickly adolescence 
that has none of the attractiveness of either youth or age. 
We attack the rich, dark surfaces of a fine old church 
with an infernal blast of sand, and lay bare the forgotten 
ugliness of its brown-stone masonry. We set a crew of 
men to scrubbing a memorial column, and succeed at last 
in making it look as insubstantial as the staff-and-plaster 
figures at Coney Island. If we had the opportunity, we 
should no doubt feel compelled to scour the worn and 
weatherbeaten countenance of the Pantheon and the Ven- 
dome column, and thereby wash away half the mystery of 
Paris. 
So 
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TOPICS OF THH DAY: 
THE DAY OF DEVOLUTION. 


THE papers tell us that the trend of affairs in Soviet 
Russia is pretty clearly indicated in the new phrase, 
“Decentralize; do it yourself.” We hope that the 
papers are right, just this once. Their news is good 
news to those of us who have always had sinking-spells 
whenever we considered the possibility that counter- 
revolutionary pressure might eventually force Russia 
into the mould of centralized State socialism, once for 
all. But now comes this story of a devolution which 
promises to lay the ghest of centralization, and to re- 
store to their original importance the local organizations 
which did the journey-work of the revolution in its 
earliest phase, and are now no doubt quite capable of 
assuming large responsibilities. 

As far as we can make out, the control of agricul- 
tural production has never been centralized to any con- 
siderable degree. The peasant communes started their 
own revolution, as soon as the trouble between the 
liberals and the Tsarists at Petrograd had somewhat 
weakened the repressive power of the central Govern- 
ment. 
way, in spite of the opposition of the Cadets and the 
Kerensky Government; and the Bolshevik declaration 
of the abolition of private property in land was hardly 
more than a confirmation of an agrarian revolution that 
moved forward with small regard to the doings at 
Moscow. ‘The Soviet authorities have, of course, or- 
ganized large farms with proletarian labour-forces; but 
the bulk of the land is still in the hands of the peasants, 
who were mostly village communists before the revo- 
lution, and are doubtless village communists still, with 
local organizations of their own that now perform all 
the old functions—such as the periodic reallotment of 
the land held by the village, the storage of grain, the 
building and operation of blacksmith-shops and grist- 
mills—and besides these, many other duties which de- 
volved upon the commune when the bureaucracy went 
to pieces and the landlords were driven out of the 
country. 

In the case of industrial production, the conditions 
seem to have been somewhat different. Many of the 
plants were seized in the first instance by factory- 
councils, which correspond roughly with the village 
communes as basic revolutionary units; but the situa- 
tion here was complicated by the fact that the émigré 
landlords soon became the leaders of military attacks 
which put a great strain on the country’s industries, at 
the very time when the workers were leaving the fac- 
tories by thousands to settle on the lands set free by 
the jacqueries. 

If the revolution was to be defended, armies had 
to be organized, the factories had to be kept running, 
and food had to be gotten from the peasants for the 
soldiers and workers who were mostly engaged in 
wasteful employments and could return little to the 
peasants in the way of domestic manufactures, and 
nothing at all in the way of imports. This situation 
called for a process of centralization which brought the 
factory-councils together in industrial unions and,in a 
national council, but always left the plants, the in- 
dustries and the national organization itself in a 
measure independent of the official Soviet organization. 

When it comes to distribution, the story is somewhat 
the same. The co-operatives were not destroyed, but 
were enlarged to include, as consumers, all the people 
who were included in the industrial organization as 
producers. Some of the peasants may also have been 


Before long, the land-seizures were well under 


_ included, but their relation to the distributive organiza- 


tion is far from clear. At any rate, it seems certain 
that the Communist party exercised its dictatorship, 
not through the absorption of the productive and dis- 
tributive organization into the system of soviets, but 
through the separate manipulation of these organiza- 
tions from the inside. Thus, it appears that when the 
Soviet Government says, “Decentralize; do it your- 
self !’”’, it is addressing a people who have gained con- 
trol of their natural resources, and are prepared by 
tradition, organization, and recent experience to exploit 
these resources co-operatively, and with little help, or 
none at all, from Moscow. 


HOPE DEFERRED— 


THE continued popular faith in political government 
is as good an example of the triumph of hope over 
experience as any that has come to our notice or that 
can be conceived by the liveliest imagination. In spite 
of his perennial sufferings at the hands of the poli- 
ticians, the patient voter is ever ready to try once 
more, to stake his money on some new hope, whether 
it be a man of action, an exponent of good govern- 
ment, or a business administration. 

This paper has ventured to suggest, on more than 
one occasion, that the political game is so rigged that 
the confiding citizen is bound to lose every time, that 
it is of the very essence of politics to keep him from 
upsetting the arrangements whereby economic ex- 
ploitation can be perpetuated. Aided by the law and 
the Church, the politicians have been pretty successful, 
on the whole, in spite of occasional revolutionary out- 
breaks—revolts that proved barren because the revo- 
lutionists have always shared the common faith in 
political institutions, and have been at pains to pre- 
serve the privileges which from time immemorial have 
been associated with the use of the earth and the 
conduct of business. 

It was probably a sense of the futility of attempting 
to escape from political oppression by political methods 
that first led to a consistent refusal to vote on the part 
of the disenchanted. All Governments, they argued, 
are based on violence, and are pledged to maintain 
by force the compromises embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, or any injustice that may result from the con- 
struction put upon it by the courts. The resolution 
of these non-voters could only be strengthened as they 
watched the development of political factions, or noted 
the progress of reformers in office and saw how in- 
evitably they fell into place as mere cogs in the 
political machinery. Moreover, it was evident that 
success at the polls depended upon numbers, and that 
principles were diluted at the behest of popularity. 
Indeed, a closer scrutiny would have shown that self- 
government is the antithesis of the traditional coercive 
governments. 

In the late presidential campaign, a vote for Mr. 
Debs was a perfectly intelligible form of protest, but 
there is little doubt that, once in power, the Socialist 
party would ply the scourge like any other. Sincerity 
and religious fervour, when misdirected, have proved 
the greatest instruments for evil; a fact illuminated 
by M. Anatole France in the delineation of the patriot 
Gamelin, who is described as gentle by nature, but 
implacable as an official and an eager servant of the 
Terror. 

It is not as though refusal to vote meant the aban- 
donment of the struggle. Public opinion has its way 
in the end, and until it is conscious of the right way 
it is idle to expect a well-ordered society. Nothing 
could be more important, therefore, than the effort to 
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stimulate discussion in the hope of arriving at a true 
understanding of the natural laws to which we must 
either conform, or live as we do now in a state of 
perpetual turmoil. Enlightenment would tend to 
diminish the importance of governments, for it is 
superfluous to attempt to enforce the decrees of nature. 
For instance, acknowledgment of equal rights in the 
use of the earth would eliminate volumes of statutes 
and release large numbers of officials for honest and 
productive employment. 

But in the absence of such enlightenment, our 
legislatures, of whatever political colour, flounder 
helplessly. The recent collapse of the loudly-heralded 
British housing-plan offers an apt illustration. Instead 
of freeing the land for use, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government, by purchase and subsidy, drove up the 
price of land as well as the price of building-materials, 
at the same time burdening the already exhausted 
British taxpayer with an annual charge of £11 million, 
not to mention £7 million payable to private builders. 
When the scheme had to be dropped the local author- 
: 
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ities found themselves in possession of many acres 
of land bought at top prices, and with a pitifully in- 
adequate number of houses to meet the public need; 
though the high cost of even these few made them a 
heavy financial burden. A question in Parliament 
elicited the fact that approximately £140 million had 
been raised by the local authorities in England and 
Wales for housing-purposes, entailing an estimated 
loss of £63 for each house, £60 of which had to be 
borne by the general taxpayer. Sir Alfred Mond, who 
has presided over this precious fiasco since the resig- 
nation of Dr. Addison, was, at last accounts, receiving 
assistance from a staff of more than a thousand per- 
sons, and the annual expenses of his department 
amounted to over £300,000. 
Such are the burdens of bureaucracy under a 


Coalition Government: but any hope of betterment 
under a Labour Government is likely to be a complete 
illusion, if we may judge by the utterances of Labour 
leaders in the House of Commons. Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
for instance, thinks that Parliament is properly en- 
gaged “in modifying and remaking economic laws by 
fixing wages, hours of work, and conditions of service 
as between man and man.” The result he conceives 
to have been “a standard of livelihood which men and 
women could not have enjoyed had they been left to 
the ordinary mercies and free play of economic laws.” 
The standard of livelihood now prevailing in Britain 
is a sufficient commentary on such political nonsense. 
Politicians are convinced that it is their business to 
govern, i.e., to interfere with the complex play of 
personal relationships, to order and to punish. It is 
they who have brought civilization to its present pass, 
and threaten it with worse to come. If there is any 
escape, it lies in a general appreciation of the meaning 
and action of fundamental economic laws, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that all wealth is produced by human 
exertion expended upon natural resources, and that 
the worker can not expect his just share of the product 
as long as politicians make it their first concern to 
maintain and enforce the landlord’s privileges. If one 
man has to pay tribute to another for the opportunity 
0 work, or is obliged to accept an arbitrary return 
for his labour, we may be sure that he is suffering 
rather from the blessings of political government than 
from the free play of economic laws. The returned 
-soldier’s challenging question, which Mr. Clynes may 
read on the bill-boards of Westminster as he passes to 
from the House of Commons, makes up in 
‘inence for what it lacks in elegance: 
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The landlords of England are chasing their foxes, 

The ‘heroes’ of England are shaking their boxes; 

The landlords of England draw millions in rents, 

The ‘heroes’ of England are begging for cents. 

They fought for their country; though none may regret it, 
The question remains: Why the hell don’t they get it? 


MIRACLE, MYSTERY AND AUTHORITY 
Towarps the end of the fifth book of “The Brothers 
Karamazov,’ one may discover an interpolated story 
of an encounter hardly less significant than that which 
St. Matthew reports to have taken place at the time of 
the temptation in the wilderness. The Biblical account 
of the temptation is in fact the text of the strange inter- 
lude in which Dostoievsky brings the Grand Inquisitor 
of Seville face to face with the Christ. The action 
takes place in a dungeon, where the Man of Sorrows 
is visited by his captor—a dungeon that seems to open 
into heights and spaces that enclose all the kingdoms 
of the world. From the beginning of the scene to its 
end, the Inquisitor is the only speaker. 

Why ... art thou come to hinder us? [he asks]. For thou 
hast come to hinder us and thou knowest that. For 
fifteen centuries we have been wrestling with thy freedom, 
but now it is ended and over for good. . In the end they 
[the people] will lay their freedom at our feet, and say to 
us, ‘Make us your slaves, but feed us.’ They will understand 
themselves, at last, that freedom and bread enough for all 
are inconceivable together, for never, never will they be able 
to share between them. They will be convinced, too, that they 
can never be free, for they are weak, vicious, worthless and 
rebellious. . Instead of taking men’s freedom from them, 
thou didst make it greater than ever. Didst thou forget that 
man prefers peace, and even death, to freedom of choice in 
the knowledge of good and evil? There are three powers, 
and three powers alone, able to conquer and to hold captive 
for ever the conscience of these impotent rebels for their 
happiness—those forces are miracle, mystery and authority. 
Thou hast rejected all three. We have corrected thy 
work and have founded it upon miracle, mystery and author- 
ity. . . . Did we not love mankind, so meekly acknowledging 
their feebleness, lovingly lightening their burdens, and per- 
mitting their weak nature even sin with our sanction? . 
Peacefully they will die, peacefully they will expire in thy 
name, and beyond the grave they will find nothing but death. 
But we shall keep the secret. . 

If we had space, we should be tempted to reproduce 
the whole of this remarkable speech, for we know of 
no better expression of the spirit of the honest and 
conscientious toryism which is everlastingly trying to 
save the people from themselves. That this spirit is 
often contaminated by self-seeking, we are well aware; 
and yet we are willing to believe that authoritarianism 
in thought and action may be based on the unselfish con- 
viction that the masses of mankind are unfit to be free. 

We are disposed to think that this attitude is par- 
ticularly common among ministers of religion. Indeed 
we sometimes feel that, as the candid Aunt Ellen, in 
Mr. Lennox Robinson’s excellent comedy, puts it, we 
“can see what is in their minds as plainly as though we 
were sitting inside of them.” Here and there, we see 
the truth or what some of these divines must certainly 
believe to be the truth—rankling and twisting under 
the weight of repression. We see the truth deliberately 
repressed for conscience’s sake, by self-tortured men 
who believe that the destruction of the creeds would 
destroy religion itself, and leave mankind without 
consolation, and society in chaos. We know of no 
martyrdom worse than that of these conscience-ridden 
ministers, and we can suggest no exit from it, except 
through the establishment of free speech for the clergy. 
At any rate, it is a pleasure to speculate upon the 
changes that might be brought to pass, if all the minis- 
ters of the country could somehow be persuaded to 
forget every moral obligation, and to speak the truth, 
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as they see it, without reference to the joy or sorrow 
it may bring upon their congregations. 

Another case of the over-active conscience, but one 
which certainly calls for less sympathy, is that of the 
library-censor who does his best to protect the public 
from some harmful bit of truth that an author has 
been bold enough to commit to paper. It is this cen- 
sorious spirit that consigns “Jude the Obscure” to the 
class of restricted books, and leaves “Pollyanna” within 
easy reach of everybody. If the professional moralist 
has two grains of sense, he must know that there is 
more truth in the first book than in the second; and 
yet he feels a conscientious obligation to protect the 
public, or at least the younger portion of it, from any- 
thing that cuts deep into reality. 

Besides the spiritual censors and the moral censors, 
there are others who feel that they are called upon to 
preserve the economic and political foundations of 
society. If society is built upon illusions, then, they 
say, these illusions must be preserved, for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. They may know, as well 
as they know anything, that the present economic sys- 
tem is likely to return no reward for honest and sin- 
cere endeavour, and yet they feel themselves obliged 
to preach the all-sufficiency of hard work. They may 
see very clearly that their country’s Government has 
been guilty of every sort of iniquity, and yet they are 
careful not to quench the fires of patriotism with a cold 
flood of facts. 

When these people are disinterested and sincere, as 
we believe they sometimes are, their actions show that 
they are infected with a fussy paternalism that makes 
general freedom of thought impossible. They refuse 
to discover and publish, as the scientists do, without 
regard to consequences. They distrust everybody, 
even each other; they prefer to weigh out the truth, 
and prescribe it in broken doses, as a physician does. 
They sometimes say that the truth will make us free, 
but they have not the faith to believe it. If they had, 
they would let the truth itself go free, if only by way 
of experiment. 


CONCERNING WOMAN. 


Woman has, we fancy, been the subject of a greater 
number of generalizations than any of the other crea- 
tures that appeared in the first six days. Yet few of 
the things that have been said about her have been 
particularly wise. An anthology of remarks about 
woman could not be easily made without admitting a 
great deal both of the fatuous and the platitudinous. 
Variety could, no doubt, be attained with the help of 
the more brutal sort of comments of a masculine world, 
such as: 

A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree, 

The more you beat them, the better they be. 


But these lines have by now become as fantastic as a 
nursery-rhyme, and you would have to go into a very 
squalid slum to find them defended on the score of 
common sense. It is probable, indeed, that most of 
the things that are said about woman are said, not for 
the sake of their truth, but for the sake of amusement. 
When Oscar Wilde said: ‘All women grow like their 
mothers; that is their tragedy. No men do; that is 
theirs’”—he was speaking as a jester to an even greater 
degree than as a sentimentalist. 

Yet, amid all the raillery and banter between the 
sexes, there has always been an endless curiosity as to 
the different characteristics of men and women and as 
to whether it is possible to draw a line that would 
separate the mental and moral characteristics of men 


from those of women beyond the possibility of argu- 
ment. We constantly meet with bold attempts to draw 
a section of such a line. The fact that there has never 
been a woman Shakespeare, or a woman St. Paul, or a 
woman Napoleon, for instance, has led many men to 
lay it down as an axiom that woman does not possess 
creative genius in the arts, religion and politics, in any- 
thing like the degree in which man possesses it. Even 
here, however, the generalization is not allowed to pass 
without dispute, and the controversialists sail into the 
future in search of any arguments that they are unable 
to find in the present or past. There is no means of 
disproving a prophecy so as to convince the prophet, 
and if any of us choose to believe that creative evolu- 
tion will one day produce a woman Shakespeare, or a 
woman St. Paul, or—which heaven forbid—a woman 
Napoleon, it is unlikely that we shall allow ourselves 
to be shaken from our position by the dull statistics 
of the past. The opinions that most of us hold about 
woman are the product of faith, not of scientific re- 
search. We have theories about woman and about the 
universe, but as a rule we know very little about the 
matter. 

Yet a discussion on woman can never be set going 
in any quarter without numbers of people rushing into 
the conflict like rival fanatical mobs. Just at present 
there is a spate of correspondence running in some of 
the English papers on the subject of the “new 
woman,” which means mainly that the mobs are anxious 
to trot out their old generalizations in new disguises. 
As a matter of fact, it is not the woman who is new 
so much as the conditions that are new. One of the 
mobs, headed by Mr. Chesterton, charge into battle 
with the cry: “Back to the home!” But the conditions 
themselves face him with the question: “Whose 
home?” Modern life exhibits a state of affairs in which 
hundreds of thousands of women would be homeless 
unless they left the home in search of work. Praise 
of the beauty of home life does not put a roof over 
their heads unless they work for it. Mr. Chesterton 
assures woman that she has more freedom in the home 
than in the factory, but the alternative is not offered 
to the average woman. She is driven to the factory in 
order to help to support the home. It seems rather 
absurd to suggest that the new woman is any more 
enthusiastic about the factory than about the home. 
The average woman, like the average man, merely puts 
up with both. The discontent of the present world is 
confined neither to women nor to men, and the factory 
and the home are not rivals for enthusiasm but rivals 
for complaint. 

The discontent is not sexual but social. Artists say 
that it is because the age of machinery has driven the 
pleasures of creation out of the average life. Human 
beings have become machines, working machines, and 
they live in mean streets that are rows of barracks such 
as night have been turned out by a machine. ‘True, 
they have the pleasures of choice and creation in their 
leisure hours, and as lovers, parents, politicians, talkers, 
gamblers, footballers, they may still express, however 
crudely, their personality. But the impersonal and me- 
chanical part of their lives overshadows the other in 
a multitude of cases, and there is an empty feeling of 
discontent that is like a dyspeptic craving. They feel 
that they want freedom, but they do not know what 
they want to be free to do. They vaguely want to 
be adventurous in their lives, and they regard both 
the home and the factory as a denial of adventure. It 
may be that women got this sense of adventure from 
working in a factory during the war, but the women 
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who worked in factories before them could have told 
them that earning a living in a factory soon becomes 
drudgery. The one advantage it has is that it does 
leave definite hours of leisure, in which the worker can 
live within limits according to his or her choice. That 
is probably the whole truth about the “new woman,” 
if there is such a person. She desires, like her brother, 
a life in which the element of choice plays as large a 
part as possible. She makes a fool of herself as often 
as man does in choosing will-o’-the-wisps to run after 
instead of sitting down and making the best of things. 
But that is an illusion not of her sex but of her soul. 
The “new woman” and the “new man” subscribe to 
the same gospel. 

Thus the “new woman” is the child, not of feminist 
propaganda, but of the change in popular ethics. We 
no longer live under a written constitution of duties: 
we are, for the most part, Epicureans in our theory 
of life, and we believe heartily in the right to enjoy 
ourselves. Our grandfathers and grandmothers may 
have enjoyed themselves, but at least they believed that 
there was an unpleasant thing called “duty” to which 
good men and women would resign themselves. They 
certainly preached from ten thousand pulpits that there 
was an unpleasant thing called “duty” to which other 
people ought to resign themselves. “Duty” is a word 
that a modern man feels shy of using. He knows that 
the word was frequently used in Victorian days by 
men who realized the duties of the poor to the rich 
much more keenly than the duties of the rich to the 
poor, and man’s duty to society was never less thought 
of than when duty was the subject of universal preach- 
ing. Those sermons are now dust, and there is hardly 
even an audience of women to listen to them without 
yawning. 

Is woman, then, merely human? It seems much too 
simple an explanation. We are certain that it is not 
the whole explanation, but we should not be surprised 
if it were at least half the explanation. After all, the 
revolt against domesticity, if there is such a thing, is 
a revolt of bachelors as well as spinsters. Consequently, 
if lectures on the beauties of home life are to be deliv- 
ered, they should be delivered to young men as well 
as to young women. The bachelor was probably the 
first of the two to be struck by the bright idea that the 
life of pleasure is a life free from what are called 
home ties. It is, we believe, for the majority of human 
beings, a fatal delusion. There is probably no such 
thing as a life of pleasure to be had, but, if it is to be 
had at all, ties are the most necessary part of it. Love, 
friendship, affection, patriotism, devotion to religion or 
art, a cause—you have to bind yourself over as a slave 
to such things as these in order to escape into the free- 
dom of a full life. 

The average man is a domestic animal, and, if do- 
mesticity is his doom, it is also his surest means of 
happiness. On the other hand, there are a great many 
men who are not average men, and a great many 
women who are not average women. It is folly to pre- 
tend to all these people that life without domesticity 
is not worth living. Marriage is not a good thing in 
itself: it all depends on whether one is married to the 
right person. Every person with any experience of life 
knows that there are just as many unhappy marriages 
as there are unhappy bachelors and spinsters. The 
average man or woman would not be wildly happy 
either in the married or in the unmarried state. It 
would be folly even to want to be wildly and con- 
tinuously happy. Life in such a condition would be a 
long imbecility. Hence, when we read novels about 
married women longing to escape out of marriage and 
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about spinsters longing to escape out of spinsterhood, 
we often wonder how many of them know what they 
want to escape into. Most human beings have a fleet- 
ing dream that if they could escape into some other kind 
of life, they would be happy for evermore. They look 
for Utopia outside themselves, and they hate as canters 
the preachers who tell them that Utopia is in their own 
hearts or nowhere. Yet there is something to be said 
for the view of the preachers. There is no escape that 
will make a human being happy except escape into 
a world that fills the heart. 

This may or may not be found in marriage. It cer- 
tainly is not always found there. Hence we think it 
absurd to talk so much of “superfluous women,” or 
“thwarted women,” as though “superfluous,” “thwart- 
ed,” and “unmarried” were convertible terms. After 
all, who is there who does not know “superfluous” wives 
and “thwarted” husbands—also “superfluous” hus- 
bands and “thwarted” wives? We have known a con- 
siderable number of married women who were at least 
as superfluous as St. Teresa, and there are married 
men of our acquaintance who live thwarted lives in 
comparison with William Pitt. Who, indeed, is to de- 
cide what is a thwarted life? Was Swift’s a thwarted 
life? Or Ruskin’s? If so, it seems clear that thwart- 
ing may be merely a means to completer fulfilment. 
If there is one thing of which we can be sure in life, 
it is that the principle of compensation runs through it. 
The human being is immensely adaptable, and, where 
he loses one thing, he may gain another. There is no 
perfect life either in marriage or in solitude. Jane 
Austen makes more out of her solitude than the aver- 
age married woman out of her marriage. 

The chief trouble in modern life, it seems to us, 
may be, not that some people are married and some 
are not, but that, as we have already said, human beings 
have lost so much of their old pride and pleasure in 
work. It is not cant to say that the happy life is the 
creative life, and that the sense of creation may be 
had in the domestic arts as in the fine arts, in the work 
of a cook as in the work of a statesman, in teaching, 
or cleaning windows, or bringing up a family, or driv- 
ing a motor-car, or doing almost any kind of work 
that is not absolutely mechanical. Without this cre- 
ative pleasure in work we doubt if there is any lasting 
happiness to be had by human beings. The great prob- 
lem of society is the problem of work. It is the problem 
not only of providing work but of getting people to 
enjoy it. We do not mean to suggest that the love 
of work is a more important thing than the love of 
the sexes. But the love of the sexes is beyond the 
control of the State. The love of work, which is the 
greatest compensation in life for the average man, is 
something that may be encouraged and increased by a 
juster social system than ours. 


FROM THE OBSERVATIONS OF FO WANG. 
How pleasant it is to discover no changes in familiar scenes 
re-visited, or in the faces of loved ones from whom distance 
has long severed us!; and yet, is not the reason for our pleas- 
ure due in part to our secret, scarcely recognized desire to re- 
main as we, ourselves, were in former days? 


In the village of Shi Ken dwelt two old men who had been 
enemies for so many years that the cause of their enmity was 
forgotten. It being impossible to reconcile them, the friends 
of both had given up the attempt, and the warfare between them 
came to be accepted as though it were a part of village life like 
the children’s games in the street. Now and again the old men 
crossed each other’s path, either in the public square or in the 
tea-house, each shouting things at the other that he had ground 
on the whetstone of his hatred since their last meeting. At 
such times a crowd gathered about them to enjoy the inter- 
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change. They were both hale old men and their encounters 
promised to provide entertainment for many years to come. 
One day one of them fell sick. Neither the burning of incense 
nor the incantations of the priest availed and he died in a 
week’s time. “Now,” said the people in the village, “the re- 
maining enemy will step forth with the proud air of a victor”; 
and so they waited, but he did not appear on the street either 
that day or the next. To callers who, impelled by curiosity, 
came to inquire after his health, the old man’s daughter-in-law 
said that he had not been himself since the news of the death. 
Although he made no complaint, it seemed as if he were ill. 
His bowl of rice sat on the table beside him, untouched, and 
he would not drink either tea or wine. All day long he sat 
as listless as though the very substance of life had been 
drained from his body. His face became like the faces of the 
dried-apple men the children make, all shrivelled and yellow. 
No longer did he walk abroad. He only sat in the house 
shaking his head or muttering to himself. Within the month 
he too passed away. 


Wat P’o, the village chatterbox, having read the work of Na 
Sai called “Trifles” (gleanings from the philosopher’s note- 
book), set to work with pen and paper for the purpose of 
writing such a book of his own. To Li Chen who found him 
thus occupied he said, “I too am compiling a book of trifles 
like that of Na Sai’s.”” “Ah,” responded Li Chen, “but his are 
the trifles of a philosopher while thine are only the trifles of 
a fool.” 


Hsuan Tso who Has but recently returned from Peking, re- 
marked on the beauty of a friend’s garden and his folly in 
erecting a high wall about it. “But this,’ said Hsuan Tso, “is 
not so great a folly as the walls that convention erects between 
men, On the highway leading out from the city, I noted a 
man of refined appearance seated by the roadside. He looked 
as though some great trouble had befallen him. I longed to 
say to him, ‘Brother, let me be of aid to you,’ but so fearful 
was I of seeming officious in proffering my services unasked, 
that I passed on, timorously withholding my gaze from him.” 


THE sage T’ao Yang discourses on arrogance as one of the 
deadly sins. But there is one form of arrogance upon which 
the gods smile leniently, and that is the arrogance of youth. 


THERE was, in our village, an old shoe-mender named Li Chen, 
whose homely wit was a matter of remark even in the neigh- 
bouring villages. One day two mandarins riding to the capital, 
stopped Li Chen to inquire of him concerning an inn at which 
they might put up for the night. In the talk that followed 
they were so pleased at the shoe-mender’s wit that when they 
finally arrived at the governor’s palace they made mention 
of him there. Some days later there came a messenger sum- 
moning Li Chen to become a member of the governor’s house- 
hold. The shoe-mender was indeed almost overcome at this 
honour and, arraying himself in his best garments, he set forth 
with the messenger. In a month he was back in our village 
again, having failed to make a single observation in the govy- 
ernor’s household that the latter deemed worthy of recording. 


In Yo Cuu is accorded much respect because he has fashioned 
a new kind of plough that does twice as much work as the 
old one. But it seems to me that his brother No Ki is the more 
worthy of respect. He has found a way of answering his new 
wife’s chatter, while at the same time he revolves weighty 
matters in his mind. 


Tuus says the sage T’ao Yang: “When I was a lad, and 

after much study had memorized the precepts of Na Sai and 

the others, I used to look at the face of a stranger and think 

‘Ignoramus!’ But now that I have reached a mature age, my 

thought on seeing a new face is: ‘For aught I know the wis- 

dom of Confucius or Lao Tze is hiding behind that brow!’” 
, BLANCHE GOODMAN. 


“THE DIVINE COMEDY.” . 


Many of the things necessary to say about Dante can 
be ranged under two heads: Dante’s comprehensive- 
ness, and Dante’s intensity. There are men who are 
comprehensive, but shallow; and there are men who 
are intense, yet narrow. But Dante was both broad 
and deep—and high, withal. Thus he possesses the 
bulk that comes from due length, breadth and thick- 
ness, and a stature that has kept him towering through 
the ages. He has a persisting continuity of nature and 


of practice which relates him to time as well as to 
space: he leans towards the “fourth dimension.” Des- 
pite students and commentators, he still appropriates a 
share of the inexplicable—or, at least, of the yet un- 
explained. 

A sketch of Dante’s “comprehensiveness” can be 
filled out by almost anyone. He was of an epoch which 
believed that the knowable might be gathered into one 
mind: indeed, three hundred years later, Bacon was 
still taking all knowledge for his province. History, 
philosophy, theology, dialectics, and such science as 
the time afforded—all these were at his command. 
Equally he commanded past, present, and future: to 
him human society was an unbroken, advancing unit. 
Homer and Sordello were links in the same general 
chain. Czsar and Saladin, the petty cutthroats of 
Tuscany and the obscure pirates of the Adriatic, were 
alike threads in one universal fabric. There was no 
lapse in the general advance from “antiquity” to his 
own day, and none between that day and the rewards 
and punishments of the world to come. He journeyed 
through three worlds, confident in each. He ran the 
whole gamut of human emotion, from black hatred 
to a love whose lofty purity has seldom been paralleled 
by a human creature. He was, on occasion, soldier, 
politician, and civic official, with foothold among the 
interests and concerns of the immediate practical world 
about him, however his eyes may have lifted or lowered 
elsewhither. Above all, he was comprehensive in the 
wide and symmetrical ordering of one of the world’s 
vastest works of literature. 

It is equally easy to complete with suitable detail 
any outline of Dante’s “intensity.” He was intense 
as a lover and as a hater ; he was intensely concentrated 
in the long-continued application which conceived the 
hundred cantos of the “Divine Comedy” and executed 
them with finish and symmetry amid the varying 
chances and changes of misfortune and exile; he was 
intense in the clearness with which the thing, in its 
multifarious aspects, was visioned, and in the com- 
pleteness with which his vision was set forth; he was 
intense in his faith and in his passion for righteous- 
ness ; intense in his loyalties and his indignations. 

Where is the poetry in the “Divine Comedy,” and 
how is it to be apprehended? Some one has said that 
there are not six hundred lines of real poetry in 
the entire Odyssey. Judging from the quotations ex- 
tracted from Dante, even fewer lines or passages, cap- 
able of isolation, are to be found in the “Comedy.” 
We hear quotations made to enforce arguments, to 
illustrate character, to present points of religious be- 
lief, to portray phases of Italian society, even to 
exemplify principles in prosody; but for the pure dis- 
tillation of poetry qua poetry few passages seem de- 
tachable. Iverybody knows and repeats the lines from 
Purgatorio VIII about the passing bell and the dying 
day ; but after that, what? 


Lasciate ogni speransa, voi cit’enirate. 
Quel giorno pin non vi leggemmo avante. 


FE sua volontate é& nostra pace. 


Quotations’s own commonplaces. 

In truth, the poetry of the Comedy is to be found 
primarily in the conception of the work as a whole— 
not in the three parts considered separately, but in the 
three as an indissoluble and inviolate trinity ; second- 
arily—yet importantly—in vocabulary, diction, rhythm 
and rhyme. The vast engine, a unit, moves along 
by virtue of its own indwelling power and purpose: 
poetical “patches” are occasional, but the endless chain 
of the terza rima—in the original—is itself poetry, 
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even in the poet’s most explicative, dogmatic and 
pedestrian moods. 

This poetical immanence, which is inherent in the 
Italian tongue itself and its prosody, and which sheds 
its grace and glamour on the progress of the great 
“argument” in all its phases, largely succumbs in trans- 
lation. Even the most tremendous and impassioned 
passages of all, such as that in Paradiso XX VII, where 
St. Peter rebukes corrupt popes while the whole extent 
of heaven flushes with shame and anger, come off but 
palely in English. And indeed how can the indignant 
iteration of “al luwogo mio!” find its full equivalent in 
“my place,” however often repeated? I read, a few 
years ago, a careful translation of the “Divine Comedy” 
by a professor in a New England college—a faithful, 
conscientious piece of work. Yet during the process 
some cathedral—some rich Siena, some high-wrought 
Orvieto, some impassioned and beauteous San Marco— 
became transformed into a neat, rectangular colonial 
or Georgian mansion—seemly, four-square indeed, but 
no such house of life as Dante throws open to us mid- 
way along the road of “nostra vita.” Can the trans- 
lator be blamed? Not altogether; not greatly. The 
difficulties are inherent and practically unsurmount- 
able. One is prompted, in the end, to hold out for a 
plain prose translation (without archaisms), placed 
opposite the original text, page by page, supplementary 
passages to deal with the “high lights” and to show 
what, on occasion, the most dexterous and felicitous 
among the translators could accomplish. Yet it is 
always the high-light passages that yield the greatest 
disappointment ! 

The words “Divine Comedy,” have been written 
many times during the past few months and are likely 
to be written many times during the months to come. 
The new reader often asks, Why such a title? Why, 
in particular, “comedy”? The facile old explanation 
involving the “happy ending” is hardly adequate. A 
completer one is needed, and is easy to obtain. The 
word “comedy” was as common a term at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century to describe a certain literary 
form as the word “apocalypse” was a common term 
at the beginning of the second to describe another. 
De Sanctis has some extended notes, for example, on 
an ancient “‘mystery,’ a “Commedia dell’ Anima,” 
which antedated Dante by a generation or two and was 
even refurbished and re-enacted as late as the days of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. According to the general scheme, 
the soul issues pure from the hands of God, and enters 
the world to be saved or damned, as circumstances 
determine. If the Demon, aided by Heresy, Despair, 
Sensuality and Hatred, is thwarted by the Guardian 
Angel, assisted by Faith, Hope, Reason and the rest, 
the result is a comedy, since the performance ends 
with the salvation rather than with the damnation of 
the soul involved: 


” 


O felice Alma, che, dal corpo sciolta, 
E per amor congiunta col tuo Dio... 
(O happy soul that, freed from the body, and now by love 
united to thy God...) 

Dante took the word he found in use, and in so far 
as the “happy ending” is concerned, the common ex- 
planation has a degree of relevancy. The epithet 
“divine” was, of course, added by the homage of a 
later century. 

If the general title of Dante’s great work has changed 
with the years, the text under it has varied too. Lord 
Vernon’s reprint of the first four Italian issues of the 
text in type shows the curious flickers and tremors of 
Take, as a very simple example, 
Francesca’s resumption of her speech to Dante, “Ed 
Rl 


ella a me; “Nessun maggior dolore,’ as printed vari- 
ously at Foligno, Jesi, Mantua, and Naples. In that 
order they run thus: 

Et quella ame nessun maggtor dolore; 

Et ella ame nisun magior dolore: 

FE della amenussun magior dolore; 

Et quella ame nessun maggior dolore. 

The above is a mere illustrative trifle, involving 
nothing vital; but more serious errors occur elsewhere 
—lapses, vagaries, what not. The student is prompted 
to fall back on the Codices themselves. The Vatican 
Codex, for example, once enjoyed a certain primacy: 
it contains a dozen brief notes supposedly in the hand- 
writing of Petrarch, and was long thought to be the 
oldest. The Santa Croce Codex, of 1343, in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, has many additions 
and annotations of the century succeeding its date, 
and was one of the main dependences of the learned 
Witte. That in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
assigned to the first half of the fourteenth century, 
enjoys the high esteem of the French. Incidentally, 
it belonged to Pius VI, who took it with him into 
exile and died with it in his bed. And so on, and on: 
there are hundreds in all—a hundred and more in the 
later years of the Trecento alone. But a race always 
narrows, and the two chief contestants—because the 
earliest—are the Codex Landiano (1336) and the 
Codex Trivulziano (1337). The former is described 
as “presioso,” the latter as “preziosissumo.’ The two 
were brought together, about 1823, by one Abbé 
Viviani, of Udine, who was getting out a Dante of 
his own. He made himself a sort of literary liaison- 
officer between the Marquis Landi, at Piacenza, and 
the Marquis Trivulzio, in Milan, and reported that 
the two codices, though the work of different hands, 
were much alike—of a “caratere somighante.’ He 
chose, however, the latter; and modern criticism has 
borne him out, for the Trivulzio codex, though a year 
later in date, is free from the erasures and corrections 
that abound in the other. 

This codex, still the property of the Trivulzio family, 
is likely to become well-known throughout America. 
Reproduced in facsimile, it is to be widely distributed 
in the United States as a feature of the current Dante 
celebration. This movement results from the initiative 
of Mr. Luigi Carnovale of Chicago, who has 
purchased a large proportion of the limited edition 
produced by Hoepli, of Milan, and who has 
undertaken to present copies to universities in every 
State of the Union, besides additional copies to the 
Library of Congress and to the President. This codex 
is described as one of the very earliest of assured 
date, having been made but sixteen years after Dante’s 
death, as being in perfect condition, and as having each 
canto introduced by a brief synopsis written in choice 
Italian. It also has some interesting biographical as- 
sociations: a certain Ser Francesco di Ser Nardi da 
Barberino, a worthy man with several marriageable 
daughters, undertook the transcription of the poem to 
provide them with dowries. The facsimile is faithful 
to the original, both as to colours and as to binding. 
The lettering is semi-Gothic in style, and each illumin- 
ated page is a marvel of reproduction. 

This wide distribution of an early and authentic text 
may be expected to bring Dante nearer our people and 
to promote the study of his chief work. It may even 
subordinate for a while the “Little Italys’” and the 
“Black Hands” which lately have been giving us their 
own version of the Italian people and the Italian 
civilization. Dante himself easily rises, of course, 
above such accidents and ephemeralities; but the 
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American people, rather heedless and backgroundless, 
have much to learn; and some definite aid to catch, 
hold and direct our attention can not come amiss. 
Ruskinian enthusiasm once made Dante the central 
man of the world, just as it made Saint Mark’s the 
world’s central building. We are at liberty to shade 
extreme statements; but we are not, now, at liberty to 
go on ignoring or minimizing the world at large, 
whether present or past; and the study of Dante opens 
up wide tracts and extended relationships which may 
very well be dwelt upon with understanding. 
Henry B, FULLER. 


SEE AMERICA FIRST! 


Ir is generally understood that the innocent alien who 
has ventured to these shores, and has tasted the de- 
lights of American civilization, usually endeavours to 
share his pleasures with the young, if not the old, 
folks at home. He is popularly supposed to be for 
ever sending back to his kith and kin, glowing accounts 
of the wonders of progress and freedom which his 
eyes have beheld, and, in due course, the moment comes 
when a registered letter with the price of a steamship- 
ticket is the logical sequence of events. Thus, the aged 
parents, or a brother or sister, glamoured by the en- 
chantment of distance, set out to join the exile, and 
another group is added to the sturdy nation which is 
growing up under the jealous eye of Uncle Sam. 
Sceptics have insinuated, in recent years, that this 
beneficent process has been arrested by the tendency 
of an ungrateful generation to warn its relatives to 
stay at home, and figures have actually been cited to 
prove that the present immigrant population is rather 
inclined to look upon America as merely a temporary 
resting-place. Ina word, there are signs that the Euro- 
pean proletariat is beginning to adopt the practice, long 
since in favour with the European intellectuals, of 
coming over here in pursuit, not of liberty and happi- 
ness, but of cash. Owing, however, to circumstances 
over which the plain people have no control, these 
latter are obliged to give up the best years of a life- 
time to the task of amassing an amount of money 
which a popular English novelist can collect in a 
couple of lecture-seasons. 

While I am prepared to admit that there is wisdom 
in this practice of the temporary immigrant, since the 
conditions which originally attracted the manual and 
unskilled European worker are rapidly disappearing 
from this country, I think that the law of compensa- 
tion should be invoked. Why should machinery not 
be established in Europe to encourage and facilitate 
the emigration of the intelligentsia, especially those of 
the radical wing? Such facilities once existed to 
promote the export of workers whose brawn was not 
needed at home. They should be extended to 
brain-workers whose ideas are now as stiperfluous in 
their native lands as the labour of the proletariat. 
Leaders of radical movements in Europe should be 
compelled to adopt the device presented to the travel- 
ling public in this country during the war. They 
should “see America first!” 

I can imagine no more congenial occupation for the 
returned European than the launching of a propa- 
ganda to that effect. Moreover, the patriotism of all 
the innumerable official and officious organizations in 
this country, whose motto is the Presidential “America 
first,” will be subtly flattered by the notion that the 
intellectuals of England should come to school in 
America. How much nobler this new bond would be 
than the sordid anxiety to nurse American book- 


royalties, or to augment one’s income by lecture-tours. 
Let the European idealists come over in search of 
experience and ideas, instead of hero-worship and 
dollars. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw recently issued another of his 
well-known bulletins concerning his intention of 
not visiting these States. Candour of an un- 
pleasant kind is Mr. Shaw’s chief asset in London, 
where he has so effectively discharged the role of the 
wild Irishman. Consequently, when he refuses to cross 
the Atlantic, he is able to state his reasons in terms 
which the caution and tact of the average Englishman 
would suppress. He states openly what most of his 
colleagues and contemporaries admit privately. Except 
for the novelty of the phrasing, Mr. Shaw’s state- 
ments are simply a reiteration of the belief that these 
United States are hardly civilized and are, therefore, 
not worth the serious attention of a philosopher whose 
economic position is as secure as Mr. Shaw’s. 

It_is because of the prevalence of this illusion that 
America has nothing of vital importance to offer the 
sophisticated and civilized European, apart from 
money, that I am tempted to make this plea for com- 
pulsory emigration. The real truth is that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is precisely one of those who most 
urgently need the experience which only a country 
such as this can give. Almost every fundamental 
tenet of the Shavian socialist credo could be exploded 
by a week’s residence in New York. In fact the chief 
charm of American life to me lies in its anticipation 
of a vast collection of bogus social panaceas which 
still exist in Europe only in the Utopias of the sooth- 
sayers. So long as these illusions haunt the minds of 
advanced thinkers, so long will the ingenuous public 
waste its time striving to achieve the millennium of 
which the prescribed nostrums are supposed to be an 
essential element. 

One of the most striking of these illusions, for 
which Mr. Shaw and his socialist comrades are chiefly 
responsible, is that if the idle rich class of Britain were 
obliged to work, instead of playing games and follow- 
ing sport, a great and mysterious change for the better 
would be effected in the social and economic structure 
of English life. Linked with this is the preposterous, 
Old Testament dogma of “work’”—which is never de- 
fined—as the condition precedent of the right to live. 
Now, America is a country in which the fetish of work 
for work’s sake, work as the only reason for existence, 
is worshipped with superstitious reverence. Every 
Rotary Club member shares the “revolutionary” scorn 
of Mr. Shaw for the man who cultivates leisure. I 
doubt if there is any place in the world where the 
wealthy have been so thoroughly intimidated as in 
America by this superstition that work is a virtue. 
Young men keep themselves busy in New York every 
day from morning to night at office work, whose routine 
and ritual they obey as if their lives depended upon 
it, although many of them have private incomes, on 
one-half of which no self-respecting European would 
submit to such drudgery. In America I see wealthy 
men, many of them millionaires, going through the 
futile daily round of the business world with the timid 
acquiescence of a junior clerk in a London office. Yet 
these people are actually far more remote from any 
form of decent civilization than those inhabitants of 
Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall, whom the 
Shavians vituperate. 

The conventional American belief in the religious 
duty of making money is, of course, a fundamental 
article of the creed which Mr. Shaw has formulated 
on behalf of the pioneers of the new age. In “Major 
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Barbara” and elsewhere he has defined poverty as “the 
worst crime,” yet in this country, where the average of 
comfort and the standard of living is so far ahead of 
England, nobody has been able to discover that any 
particularly fine quality of life has resulted. This very 
standardization of material progress, which approxi- 
mates over large areas to that “equality of income” 
postulated by Mr. Shaw, is regarded by sensitive and 
intelligent. Americans as the root of the worst evils 
that afflict the nation. Certainly, to say the least, it 
is evident that the widespread economic security of 
the American, relatively to the European, has not pro- 
duced results which would encourage the claims made 
by advocates of that ideal in Europe. If I am not 
mistaken, the view of competent American observers 
is that this condition of material well-being is pre- 
cisely the greatest obstacle to progress, unless the latter 
be measured in terms of toothbrushes and plumbing 
and automobiles. 

In short, those Americans who are dissatisfied with 
the poor civilization which is developing in this land 
of lost opportunity usually indict what is still regarded 
as a far-off ideal in Europe. They complain of con- 
ditions for the attainment of which the older countries 
are urged by their forward-lookers to overthrow 
dynasties and kingdoms. Most of the progressive 
leaders of Europe, whose programmes include the 
dreams which are the commonplaces of life in this 
Republic, could easily afford to make a prolonged stay 
in America. I suggest that they could save a great 
deal of their own time and that of their naive disciples 
by watching the actual operation in this country of 
the principles they advocate. They believe in the 
abolition of class-distinctions and hereditary privilege. 
Have they compared Lord Robert Cecil with any 
Washington Senator? Do they think that a Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is any worse than “Uncle” Joe Cannon? 
Whenever Sinn Fein patriots discourse upon the in- 
nate love of freedom which distinguishes the Irish 
race above all others, they should be invited to consider 
the records of their fellow-countrymen on the police 
force of New York City. 

The special and useful destiny of these hyphenated 


States of America, as I see it, is to enable European 


theorists to check up some of their favourite beliefs, 
and to serve, in general, as a warning to all would-be 
democrats the world over. Just as the advocates of 
prohibition used to exhibit the habitual drunkard as 
a terrible example to the unconverted, so the con- 
temporary prophets of the European millennium should 
use the facts of American life to illustrate what may 
happen when politics is substituted for ideas and eco- 
nomics for human nature. 
Ernest Boyp. 


THE MYTH OF AGUILTY NATION: VIII. 


In his translation of the Belgian diplomatic documents 
which we are examining for their point of view on 
European diplomatic history in the decade 1905-1914, 
Mr. E. D. Morel has provided an excellent chronology. 
It will be useful now to refer to this in order to get 
the sequence of the principal events from the be- 
ginning of 1912 to the outbreak of the war. In the 
last paper, we traced the rise of the chauvinist spirit 
in France and the increased activity of the war-party 
in Russia, to the encouragement and assurance given 
by the British Government’s view of the Agadir inci- 
dent. The French war-party, represented by MM. 
Poincaré, Millerand and Delcassé, came into political 
predominance in January, 1912, and consolidated its 


ascendancy one year later, when M. Raymond Poin- 
caré became President of the French Republic. All 
through 1912 there was an immense amount of cor- 
respondence and consultation between the French and 
Russian Governments, and all through 1913 Russia 
showed extraordinary activity in military preparation. 
In England, Mr. Asquith’s Government had to face 
a strong revulsion of popular feeling against the atti- 
tude of its diplomacy, which had so nearly involved 
the country in war with Germany at the time of the 
Agadir incident. 

As always, the figures of expenditure tell the story; 
and the history of 1912-14 should be continually illus- 
trated by reference to the financial statistics of the 
period, which I have given in earlier papers. For 
instance, Russia, which spent (in round numbers) 
£3% million on new naval construction in 1911, 
spent £7 million in 1912, £12 million in 1913, and 
£13 million in 1914. The fact that, as Professor Ray- 
mond Beazley puts it, in the ten years before the war, 
and with increasing insistence, Paris and St. Peters- 
burg spent upon armaments £159 million more than 
Berlin or Vienna, ought to suffice at least to reopen 
the question of responsibility. 

It must be carefully noted that by the spring of 
1912, the Balkan League, which was engineered by 
the Russian diplomat Hartwig, was fully formed. 
This put the diplomacy of the Balkan States under 
the direct control of the Russian Foreign Office. It 
now became necessary for the Russian Foreign Office 
to ascertain, in case war between Serbia and Austria 
broke out, and Germany should help Austria and 
Russia should help Serbia, whether Russia could 
count on the support of France and England. Russia 
received this assurance in secret, and the terms of it 
were discovered by the Soviet Government in the 
archives of the Foreign Office and published in 1919. 
This is a most important fact, and should be continu- 
ally borne in mind in connexion with the fact that the 
war was precipitated by the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke by Serbian officers, members of the pan- 
Slavist organization fostered and encouraged by MM. 
Isvolsky and Hartwig. 

On 9 August, 1912, M. Poincaré, then Premier of 
France, made a visit to St. Petersburg, where he was 
joined by his kindred spirit, M. Isvolsky, who was 
then the Russian Ambassador at Paris. It was the 
usual visit of State, and Russia staged an imposing 
series of military manceuvres in M. Poincaré’s honour. 
But the really important events that took place were 
these. First, a naval agreement was made between 
France and Russia, whereby France agreed to con- 
centrate her naval forces in the Eastern Mediterranean 
in order to support the Russian navy in the Black 
Sea. This agreement was secret, and revealed by the 
Soviet Government in 1918. Then, in the same 
months, the Third French Naval Squadron was trans- 
ferred from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. M. 
Poincaré told M. Isvolsky that “this decision has been 
made in agreement with England, and forms the 
further development and completion of the arrange- 
ment already made previously between the French 
and British staffs’—referring to the conference of 
Messrs. Asquith and Churchill and Lord Kitchener 
at Malta, the month before, at which the new dispo- 
sition of the English and French fleets was decided. 
The third matter of consequence that took place in 
the month of August was that the Russian Govern- 
ment began to put pressttre on the French Government 
to re-establish the Three Years Military Service law. 

So much for August. In the month of September, 
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M. Poincaré gave the Russian Foreign Minister, M. 
Sazonov, assurance that if Germany helped Austria in 
a struggle in the Balkans, and if Russia were drawn in 
on the other side, France “would not hesitate for a 
moment to fulfil its obligations towards Russia.” In 
the same month, M. Isvolsky had an interview with 
the King of England and Sir Edward Grey, the 
sritish Foreign Minister, in which both King George 
and Sir E. Grey assured him of the fullest British 
co-operation in the same event. M. Isvolsky reported 
to the Russian Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, that 
“Grey, upon his own initiative, corroborated what I 
already knew from Poincaré—the existence of an 
agreement between France and Great Britain, accord- 


ing tu which England undertook, in case of a war | 


with Germany, not only to come to the assistance of 
France on the sea, but also on the Continent, by land- 
ing troops.” These two understandings between MM. 
Poincaré and Sazonoy, and between M. Isvolsky and 
Sir E. Grey, were secret, and nothing was known of 
them until 1919, when the memoranda of them were 
published by the Soviet Government. 

On 10 March of the following year, Mr. Asquith, 
replying to a question in the Commons from Lord 
Hugh Cecil, denied that England was under an “obli- 
gation arising owing to an assurance given by the 
Ministry in the course of diplomatic negotiations, to 
send a very large armed force out of this country to 
operate in Europe.” On 24 March, he made similar 
denials in reply to questions from Sir W. Byles and 
Mr. King. On 14 April, Mr. Runciman, in a speech 
at Birkenhead, denied “in the most categorical way” 
the existence of a secret understanding with any for- 
eign Power! On 3 May, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Harcourt, declared publicly that he 
“could conceive no circumstances in which Continental 
operations would not be a crime against the people of 
this country.” On 28 June, the under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Acland, declared publicly that 
“in no European question were we concerned to in- 
terfere with a big army.”’ On 1 July, Lord Loreburn, 
Lord Chancellor from 1906 to i912, said “that any 
British Government would be so guilty towards our 
country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel is 
more than I can believe.” On 28 April, 1914, and 
again on Ir June, Sir E. Grey confirmed, in_ the 
House of Commons, Mr. Asquith’s assertion, made 10 
and 24 March, 1913, of British freedom from engage- 
ments with Continental Powers.’ 

A train of gunpowder, in other words, had been 
laid from Belgrade through Paris and London to St. 
Petersburg; and at the beginning of that train was 
the highly inflammable and inflammatory pan-Slavism, 
organized by M. Hartwig with the connivance of M. 


Isvolsky. A spark struck in the Balkans would cause 
the train to flash into flame throughout its entire 
length. 

Hisroricus. 


THE ISLAND WHERE NOBODY’S POOR. 
An island where nobody is poor! Yes, the thing exists, 
less than 300 miles from New York, and it is not a 
multimillionaire’s shooting-lodge, nor yet the’ happy 
hunting-ground of what is called an “exclusive” club. 
It is a few thousand acres of sand, producing little ex- 
cept wild ponies, salt grass, and a few garden vegetables; 
not enough for food, indeed, for a tenth of the inhab- 
itants. They number about four thousand in all, and 


1 Yet, curiously, the professions of politicians are still trusted, and 
people still expect something from their machinations; they expect 
something from the forthcoming conference in Washington, on the 
limitation of armaments, for instance—a_ striking example of the 
strength of superstition. 


they are not only full fed, well clothed, and comfortably 
housed, but they have well-built schoolhouses, a well-made 
main street for their village, electric lights, a sufficient 
water-supply, and all the reasonable comforts and con- 
veniences of a modern civilized community, without the 
harrowing contrasts of poverty and wealth that disfigure 
most such communities. Although part of the old South, 
the island never had a considerable slave-population, and 
its inhabitants boast that their fathers and grandfathers 
did not go out of the Union, that during the Civil War 
the Stars and Stripes was never hauled down from the 
tall flag-pole upon which it was displayed in 1861. 

It will not take long for any sound political economist 
to guess the answer to the conundrum propounded in the 
foregoing paragraph. Obviously such a community must 
be one having free access to relatively rich natural op- 
portunities. It is not, however, an island with a gold 
mine belonging to all the inhabitants and worked on the 
shares. The gold mine of this fortunate community lies 
in the waters surrounding the island, waters immensely 
rich in oysters, crabs, fish, and whatever else that is 
edible and otherwise valuable that salt water yields. 

The island where nobody’s poor, is called Chincoteague. 
It hugs the Eastern coast of Accomac County, Virginia, 
and is protected from the surges of the Atlantic by the 
narrow peninsula of Assateague, dropped like a plumb 
line southward about seventy miles from the south-east 
corner of Delaware. According to the laws of Virginia, 
anybody who has been a resident of the State for a 
period of two years may catch oysters upon the natural 
oyster-beds by paying a licence-fee assessed in proportion 
to the size of his boat and the kind of tools he uses, 
and nobody may make private property of such oyster- 
beds. 

Even a stupid person need not think more than twice 
to realize that, under these conditions, there could be no 
such thing as poverty on an island so situated as Chin- 
coteague. Any able-bodied man can earn a decent living 
on the natural oyster-beds for most of the year, and 
an equally decent living as a catcher of soft-shell crabs 
and fish for the rest of his time. Able-bodied men ashore 
naturally do not work for much less wages than they 
can get as self-employing oystermen, crabbers, and fisher- 
men. Even strangers, denied by law the privileges of 
the oyster-beds, do not have to accept low wages, be- 
cause there is a pretty regular scarcity of workers ashore 
on Chincoteague, and every stranger knows that he has 
only to stick it out for two years and save a little money 
to be the owner of a boat licensed to catch oysters. 

Many a time within the past half-century, the oyster- 
men of Chincoteague, and their brethren of Virginia and 
Maryland who fish the Chesapeake, have been threatened 
with cunningly drawn laws that are intended to narrow 
the area of the free oyster-grounds. Ingenious argu- 
ments have been brought forward to prove that the 
natural oyster-beds ought to be sold to private persons, 
or put out at long lease. It has been claimed that 
oystermen have been wasteful in catching oysters on 
the natural beds, and it has been argued that this rich 
natural opportunity of Virginia and Maryland can best 
be conserved by giving men with capital the chance to 
work the beds economically and intelligently, by calling 
into play the selfish interest of the few, and so preserve 
for the State its rich heritage. Every such measure, 
however, has been keenly watched by the oystermen, and 
thus far neither Maryland nor Virginia has dared deprive 
the hardy race of the Chesapeake and Chincoteague of 
its chance to live and prosper. 

The oystermen of Chincoteague do not call themselves 
political economists, but they know that if the natural 
oyster-beds should pass into private hands, the mass of 
the people must inevitably become the employees of those 
who will then own what now belongs to all, and wages 
will tend to a minimum through the competition of men 
for an opportunity to earn a living out of the water. 
Oddly enough, although the people of the region see 
as plain as daylight the implications that go with private 
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monopoly of such natural opportunities as the water af- | 


fords, they have not yet waked up to the fact that what 


is true of such natural opportunities is equally true of | 
farm-lands, | 


natural opportunities ashore, of eligible 
eligible building-lots in cities and villages, and whatever 
else the soil, the subsoil, or the bowels of the earth sup- 
ply in response to the application of labour. Indeed, for 
the men who earn their bread as fishermen, the economic 
truth as to dry land is somewhat obscured by the very 
fact of their free access to natural opportunities afloat. 


They live ashore in their own little homes; perhaps culti- | 
vate a garden in their leisure hours, and never feel the | 
For the fisher- | 


pinch that the landless man usually feels. 
man there is no land- and labour-problem. 

It is a well-known fact that wherever there are un- 
monopolized fishing-opportunities of high value, farm- 
labourers’ wages tend to be in large measure determined 
by what a self-employing fisherman can earn afloat. As 
the opportunities of the water lessen in value, or are large- 
ly monopolized by riparian owners, wages ashore tend to 
fall. Far up the Rappahannock, above the oyster-catching 
reaches of the stream, and far from the rich shallows of 
the Chesapeake, there are great farms owned by con- 
siderable capitalists, and worked by hired labourers 
living in “tenant-houses” and taking part of their pay 


in kind—milk, wood from the forest, the privilege of | 


cultivating a garden and of raising poultry. 
the lower Rappahannock, when asked why farms above 
were in better condition than those below, answered 
simply that cheap and efficient farm-labour was hard to 
get down there hecause any able-bodied man could earn 
more afloat than farmers ashore were willing to pay. 
Here is a simple and convincing lesson in political 
economy writ large for all men to read. When will 
they learn the lesson and make practical application of 
its teachings? 
E. N. VALLANDIGHAM. 


DUBLIN IMPRESSIONS: II. 
Tr is curious, the almost morbid fear the world shows lest 
it turn out that the Irish mean what they say! You feel 
in Dublin as though you are on a frail pier stretching out 
into the future and, like an ugly tide, the waters of the 
whole world come washing up beneath you, ceaselessly 


attacking the wavering piles; mocking and slapping the | the hard muscularity, their terseness, their impatience with 


joists, wickedly rooting at the timbers. Day after day, 
the Dublin papers print without comment the protests of 
the world’s press; the flood rises higher and higher. 

I never knew until now the universal world-ache there 
seems to be to belong to that “commonwealth of free 
nations” called the British Empire. 

But I really can not say that Dublin bothers very much 
about the world’s opinion. 
self-absorbed, desperately self-reliant. Some of us Ameri- 
cans here, maddened by that gay, persuasive rhetoric of 


Mr. Lloyd George, realizing how it must be capturing | 


public opinion in America, have attempted to convince the 


The Dail Eireann is intensely 


A native of | 


Irish cabinet ministers that the Dail should pay some | 


attention to American opinion, should try to translate into 
“plain U. S. A.” some of the closely-reasoned contentions 
of the official Jrish Bulletin. It fell to my lot to buttonhole 
q Mr. Arthur Griffith. “Some broad brushwork,” I pleaded, 
waving my arms around, “something that can be read clear 
across the country.” Mr. Griffith only stared. 

I had to laugh. It is sheer Gaelic humour to make Mr. 

Griffith the Minister for Foreign Affairs, because he 

really does not give a rap for the rest of the world. For 

too many years he has been preaching that Sinn Fein’s 

own strength is the only strength that matters. It sounds 
_ quixotic, in a crisis like this; though it is sound enough, 
God knows, in the long run. 

At noon to-day I attended the opening session of the 
newly elected Dail Eireann (pronounced in Dublin: Doil 
—or sometimes Toil—Ay-ran). Two anda half years ago, 
on 21 January, 1919, the first Republican Parliament, which 
e into being at the General Election of 1918, met in 
S same quaint old Round Room of the Mansion House 
e official ball-room of the Corporation of Dublin— 
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I stopped. 


| the Irish people. 


and declared the independence of. Ireland and the estab- 
lishment of a self-governing Republic. Ever since then 
the British Government has tried to smash that Republic 
to seize and imprison its deputies, to frighten and coerce 
That policy has failed. ‘The Lord 
Chancellor, speaking in the House of Lords on to August, 
formally announced the failure and added, “It is no longer 
possible for us to maintain that there are not, in Ireland, 
men of the highest consequence and importance who are 
willing to treat with the Government.” 

These men “of the highest consequence and importance” 
are the deputies to the Dail. Nearly all of them have been 
either in prison or “on the run,” sleeping wherever they 


' could, carrying on the complicated business of peace and 


war by messengers, and by the mysterious Gaelic mails; 
men and women, certainly, of the highest mental and 
physical resources. 

All the world by now has seen pictures of the Dail in 
session: the large round room, with the statues standing 
in niches about the walls; the deep-cushioned chairs and 
sofas, gathered into a pleasant informal cluster in the 
centre, deep sofas into which the deputies sink and from 
which, with the greatest difficulty, they rise to speak. 
It was the same scene again to-day. The circular gallery 
and the main floor were packed with visitors a good hour 
before the opening. Then there filed in the “guests” of the 
Dail, a number of men and women in deep mourning, the 
fathers and mothers of the Irish soldiers who have fallen 
in the struggle. There was no applause, nothing so facile 
as that in Dublin any more. Then a number of Republican 
soldiers who have been wounded in recent actions were 
carried in. Finally, the two big doors at the back were 
thrown open, and the men and women deputies entered 
while the audience rose to its feet and cheered and cheered 
again. 

A remarkable scene. Of the 150 members of the Dail, 
scarcely twenty have escaped imprisonment. Imagine the 
House of Representatives stripped of everybody except 
those willing to go to jail for their opinions! Imagine a 
blissful reorganization of our legislative institutions in 
which the members, instead of hunting everybody else in 
the community, were themselves hunted, were pursued by 
day and by night, were forced to sleep under haystacks 
and in damp boreens, men who reached Washington only 
at the risk of their lives! Imagine the leanness of them, 


oratory ! 

Not that the Dail illustrated all this at this morning’s 
session: it was a purely formal affair; it had all been 
rehearsed. I do not really know yet how they debate. But 
while time may prove my little fantasy to be more Gaelic 
than the Gael, one did feel to-day a youthfulness, a hard- 
ness, a directness about these Irish deputies; a cleanness, 
an integrity, a devotion, which should make Ireland the 
envy of the world. 

As for the conception of republicanism, there was no 
wavering whatever that an outsider could detect. After 
the chaplain’s prayer, the members rose and, with hands 
uplifted, repeated, phrase by phrase, the oath to “support 
and defend the Irish Republic and the Government of the 
Irish Republic which is Dail Eireann, against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic.’ Then Mr. de Valera made his 
stubborn little speech, rejecting Mr. Lloyd George’s terms 
with their six conditions, and the session passed into 
history. 

But the question remains, how far will Sinn Fein go? 
Will she defy the British Empire and the opinion of the 
world? Will she cut the painter? 

The answer, after all, is not difficult. If Ireland cuts 
the painter, she will be immediately blockaded by the 
British navy and starved into surrender. The leaders will 
get short shrift; they will follow Roger Casement to the 
Tower. Nobody in Dublin has any illusions on that point. 
England is violently anti-republican. English Unionists 
and Tories of all schools will dominate; British Liberals 
will bless the affair; the British Labour party will furnish 
the munitions. Britain’s prestige is hopelessly involved. 
Not that Irish nationalism could be destroyed, but it could 
be so crushed that the “gombeen man” who is now curbed 
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if not actually suppressed, would again flourish over the 
Irish country-side for at least another generation. 

On the other hand, the Dail takes its trusteeship very 
seriously. For the Dail to jump into any sort of crown- 
colony relationship with Great Britain, for it again to 
place Irish industry in chains to British officialdom, for 
the Dail to place the country in any sort of subjection to 
England, is literally impossible. 

In short, one’s feeling in Dublin is that Mr. de Valera 
intends to stick out, not for a something called “the best 
possible terms,” but for the acknowledgment by England 
of the broad, basic fact of perfect equality and freedom 
between the two countries. Mr. de Valera wants a treaty 
between equals, not an Act of Parliament. Ireland wants 
economic relationships with England, inevitably her best 
market, but she wants an end to exploitation. She wants a 
place in the sun. Over there in the States, these Sinn Fein 
leaders are being called “doctrinaire,” but in Dublin they 
strike one as practical men, for all their very Irish gal- 
lantry ! CuHartes THomMas HALLINAN. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
XII: THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC. 


Never had the crowd rushed to Jesus with such impetu- 
osity as it displayed upon the merest rumour of his 
presence in a house at Capernaum. 

This busy industrial centre had long before rung with 
the fame of the Master. The restoration of the woman 
brought down with fever, the casting forth of devils 
out of maniacs, the purification of lepers and the healing 
of many laid low with countless ills had spread the name 
and fame of Jesus along the whole shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. He had been obliged to take refuge for a time 
in the desert in order to escape the overwhelming mobs; 
the sick meanwhile were wondering what had become 
of him, some of them were actually invoking his name 
as if he were a pagan god. The superior people deemed 
him to be a master of orgiastic wizardries. Many 
argued that he was a charlatan. His power over dis- 
ease was the one disputed thing. This last detail calls 
for our closest scrutiny. 

A comprehension of the prestige attained by the heal- 
ing work of Jesus at Capernaum implies a more intimate 
acquaintance with the mode of warfare on disease in 
antiquity than even the average modern physician will 
be found to possess. The ignorance of physicians in 
general respecting the history of medicine is less amazing 
than a mere layman might at first suppose. For one 
thing, there are very few physicians who possess much 
classical scholarship. Many physicians use their hands 
rather than their heads. Moreover, the average physician 
must keep in touch with the contemporaneous, with the 
latest serum, with the newest implement, with even the 
novelties of the therapeutic vocabulary, and with all the 
up-to-date fads and heaven knows what besides. Grant- 
ing all this, it is odd that we should encounter so many 
members of the medical profession who know absolutely 
nothing of the great controversies that distracted the 
physicians of the past. The chemist, the physicist and 
the geologist are informed as to the history of their 
respective specialties, but what physician can elucidate 
the attitude of the Greek mind towards disease from the 
age of Hippocrates to that of the greatest physician in 
history—Jesus of Nazareth? 

The ancient world, taking its cue from Hippocrates, 
looked upon all diseases as essentially “fone,” exactly as 
the modern naval expert contemplates for strategical 
purposes all the seas as “one.” Since all the oceans 
flow into one another there can be but one sea in terms 
of naval power. As all symptoms, whatever their route 
through the organism, reach the same ultimate goal—the 
consciousness of the patient—there must be but one dis- 
ease to conquer, whatever its manifestations. 

Now Jesus himself, as a healer, invariably proceeds 
upon this Greek conception of disease. He takes its 
essential unity for granted, just as Hippocrates did. This 
conception of the unity of disease, be the symptoms as 


( 


“various” as woman herself, reflected an essential trait 
of the Greek mind, and it held the field until well within 
the era of the great medieval anatomists. The dissec- 
tions of these men concentrated attention upon “organs” 
and their symptoms and thus definitely diverted the 
science of medicine from the Greek path. The old unity 
was gone. The specialist had arrived. 

Quite recently, it is true, there has begun to emerge— 
not prominently yet, indeed—a school of therapy which 
insists that it is misleading as well as illogical to speak 
of “diseases.” There can be only disease. These men, 
some of them specialists of eminence at that, seem to be 
too far ahead of the medical profession as a whole. 
Even so distinguished a clinician as Sir James Mackenzie 
is almost afraid to advance in the pages of the British 
medical journal, the Lancet, his view that the vast 
majority of the symptoms of disease are disturbances of 
normal reflexes—an idea which may yet accomplish for 
medicine all that the atomic theory wrought for chem- 
istry. l’or symptomatology suffers from the confusion 
that wellnigh overwhelmed chemistry before Dalton 
theorized the atom into recognition—symptomatology be- 
ing indistinguishable at times from a craze for the dis- 
covery of aspects of disease that are merely new and 
strange. 

If the ancient Greeks were sound in their great gen- 
eralization respecting disease—and they have proved to 
be sound in the great generalization,,respecting physics 
and in their theory of evolution—the conquest of one 
“disease” after another by modern medicine ought to 
leave the world with just about the same proportion of 
invalids in every age. This is just what we find to be 
the case. Hence the history of medicine is of far more 
importance to the layman than it is to the physician. 
There is not the slightest evidence in human annals, 
beginning with Hippocrates and coming down the 
centuries with Galen and Fallopio, with Vesalius, Bichat, 
Hunter and Claude Bernard, that all the anatomies and 
secretions, all the serums and immunizations have ac- 
complished more than the conquest of a symptom or of 
a collection of symptoms. If the black death be not the 
scourge, then leprosy is with us, and when leprosy is 
banished into the desert we have small-pox, and when 
small-pox is conquered there ensues a war upon tuber- 
culosis and behind tuberculosis there still stalks cancer. 
If we may infer the future of therapy from its past, the 
annihilation of cancer would but prove the signal for 
the appearance of a monster no less implacable. Thus 
the triumphs of medicine resolve themselves one by one 
into a series of skirmishes with an advance-guard of 
symptoms, invariably leaving the real enemy—disease— 
in serene possession of his citadel, wherever that may be. 

There is nothing to wonder at then if Jesus in the 
ancient world enjoyed the full benefit of his character- 
istic attitude to disease. It harmonized perfectly with 
Greek thought, and the thinking of the whole Roman 
world was done for it by the Greeks. Jesus did not have 
to contend with a “symptomatology.” Neither Caiaphas 
nor Herod thought of arraigning the Master as a 
medical quack. He had, to be sure, been hooted out of 
Nazareth not long before he had established his head- 
quarters at Capernaum, the home-town of Andrew and 
Peter. But the indignities endured by Jesus at Nazareth 
had nothing to do with his therapy. They were simply 
the result of a local hostility to freedom of speech. The 
Master had not been tarred and feathered in our familiar 
American fashion, but his narrow escape from being 
flung headlong down a hill imparts so Amcrican a flavour 
to his adventure that Luke’s gospel at this point reads 
like a contemporary newspaper-dispatch from Arizona or 
West Virginia. 

The domination of Capernaum by the working-classes 
afforded the founder of Christianity facilities for an 
agitation there which in due time attained proportions 
that alarmed the Pharisees. The trump-card of these 
people was “patriotism” in terms of their own definition 
of the word. The teachings of Jesus were thoroughly 
subversive of this patriotism which, on its practical side 
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signified a rigid enforcement of the technicalities of phari- 
saical law and of pharisaical precedent. The delight of the 
Pharisees when Jesus suddenly left Capernaum may be 
imagined. When the Master returned no less suddenly, 
the Pharisees realized that so subversive an agitator 
must be watched. They therefore had him followed 
everywhere by the scribes who were to the Pharisees 
what the editors of our great New York dailies are to 
the vested interests. The scribes interpreted and ex- 
pounded the technicalities of that “law” which was so 
flatly contradicted by the teaching of Jesus. 

With all their hostility to the Master, accordingly, the 
scribes said nothing about those healings as they mingled 
with the crowd that surged about that house in Caper- 
naum. The local government being in the hands of the 
Pharisees, despite their hostility to the Roman domina- 
tion, their creatures found it easy enough to hedge the 
Master about. They effected without difficulty their 
entrance into the house where Jesus was preaching the 
word, although the plain people thronging the street out- 
side could not get near the door. 

Nor had the climax of that supreme day in the history 
of Capernaum been reached when four men appeared 
bearing a helpless paralytic on his bed. Here the mob 
beheld a well-defined case of what in the eighteenth 
century was termed palsy, a general paralysis, perhaps, 
although it may not have reached the stage at which 
mental failure is profound. There lay the sufferer on 
his pallet, an example of death in life, and those who 
carried him strove to make their way through the 
throng. 

They could not even get in front of the door of the 
house that was by this time undergoing a literal siege. 
There can be no shadow of doubt that had the mood 
of the scribes been less hostile, the entry of the para- 
lytic would have presented no difficulty whatever. The 
scribes were regarded everywhere with the utmost 
respect. The synagogues were their strongholds, for 
they had long since ousted the priestly caste from its 
traditional glory as the expounders of the word. The 
scribes were the social police of Judaism. Not one of 
these men, apparently, would now use the prestige of 
his office to facilitate the progress of a paralytic into 
the presence of Jesus. 

Baffled in their efforts to get within the house 
through the door, the bearers of the sick man turned 
their attention to the roof. Hands must have been 
willing there as well as numerous, for in a trice they 
had uncovered the house by breaking the tiles. The 
patient was lowered into the circle around the great 
physician. Not for a moment did a doubt of the heal- 
ing power of the Master enter the head of any active 
participant in this affair. 

“Son,” said Jesus at once to the paralytic, “be of 
good cheer. Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

In those words Jesus set forth his whole theory of 
disease—a theory of its essential unity and of its origin 
in such factors as are, to use a layman’s language, 
moral, although a Freudian might prefer such a term 
as psychogenic. At any rate, the paralytic understood 
instantly. Forgiveness—how the man on the bed 
must have longed for that! He himself had forgiven. 
Jesus lays stress in every aspect of his teaching upon 
this necessity of bestowing forgiveness before forgive- 
ness can be received. It is the burden of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The principle thus exemplified in the case of the 
man with the palsy was elucidated for Peter’s benefit 
when the fisherman asked his famous question: “Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him? till seven times?” “I say not unto thee until seven 
times,” retorted Jesus, “but until seventy times seven.” 
Failure here meant delivery to the tormentors “if ye 
from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.” What were these tormentors? 

Psycho-analysis gropes, after all these centuries, in 
the direction of a clue. The Freudian urges the par- 
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alytic to forgive his enemies the moment a repressed 
“complex” is revealed for “sublimation,” and sublima- 
tion is the therapy of Jesus. A series of “‘repressions” 
of hate has been known to produce a critical “psycho- 
pathic” state with eight independent physical “symp- 
toms.” 

Thus does the pathologist of every school wind his 
way back at last through the mazes of a hundred 
therapies and pathologies to the attitude of the Greeks, 
and to the very door opened by Jesus himself when he 
said to the sick of the palsy: “Arise and take up thy 
bed and go thy way into thine house.’ No wonder 
he arose and took up the bed and went forth before 
them all. 

ALEXANDER Harvey. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: XVII. 


On THE ZAMBESI. July, 1921. 
I wisu, my dear Eusebius, that I could do for this river 
what Mark Twain did for the Mississippi in “Huckleberry 
Finn,” but I shall never achieve that splendid epic 
trumpet-note and besides, to know a river, you have to 
meet it when you are a small boy. 

All adventures have their bud, flower and fruit. When 
all three have been adored it is time to move on, since 
reiteration ends in insensibility. In a little while I shall 
have had my fill of Africa and shall go down to the sea 
again, remembering mostly a grass hut in the shade of a 
grove of green trees which stands as a symbol of what 
human life is in that immense, violent and startling piece 
of earth which overpowers all but the most frail and 
delicate emanations of the human spirit; those which, put 
to the test, are always the strongest. That is why I feel 
hopeful here and on the whole rather pleased that there 
has been such a humiliating crash in England through the 
clumsy manceuvring of the various parties round the in- 
evitable question: Who is to pay for the war? Nobody 
likes the answer which is: Everybody, for, dearly be- 
loved brethren, God may have been on your side, but he 
has left you to pay the bill, and there is only this earth 
and your work to pay it with. It sounds simple, but there 
is the unfortunate complication that we have to pay for 
access to the earth and for the right to work on it, and 
when that payment is excessive, outstanding bills can not 
be met. This may be for all I know, divine law, and the 
Zambesi may have a great difficulty in finding its way 
to the sea as humanity has in moving towards freedom 
or whatever you like to call its goal. I prefer Freedom 
to any other term because it signifies no symbolic place 
or time but merely a condition of being which is in- 
stinctively known to be attainable. I should describe it 
as a condition in which the explosive quality of human 
nature is allowed effectively to explode and to result in 
emanations of consciousness which beget others as pas- 
sionately as bodies beget bodies. 

Here in Africa I have watched very carefully for any 
essential difference between black men and white and I 
have seen none. The uncontaminated black man has better 
manners than all but the most finished white man. There 
is nothing boorish about the black man and he can meet 
any situation with tact and beautiful good humour. He 
can be a servant without losing his freedom, and again 
a freeman without losing respect for the service he has 

endered and will render again. It is nothing against him 

that he likes best of all to do nothing, sitting or standing 
still for hours ruminating, or that, without raising a finger 
he will watch the white man’s property go to rack and 
ruin. He does not understand why the white man needs 
so much paraphernalia or what more a decent body can 
want than food, cattle, beer and tobacco. 

Not so long ago I was in a little town the inhabitants 
of which think it and themselves of some importance. 
New York itself contains not such pride of city or such 
baseless, senseless inflation of the head. Dumped in a 
wide expanse of veld, the centre of the best corn-land in 
the world, this city, this burg—bless the American lan- 
guage—contains innumerable bars and half-a-dozen mills. 
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In the streets are black men indistinguishable except by 
their colour, from the operatives of South Lancashire or 
Paterson, New Jersey, or Detroit: the same walk, the 
same cap at the same angle, the same tweed coat, the same 
collar and tie, the same cigarette balanced in the lips or 
perched behind the ear; in fact, industrialized Man. He 
is rather a horrible animal, but there he is in his millions 
all over the world, white, black, yellow and brown, and 
there with all due respect to William Morris he will re- 
main, for he has never heard of the Middle Ages and if 
he has a desire for beauty it is certainly not Gothic and 
it is anything but primitive. He has one thing only in his 
head and that is a machine, the shaft-head of a mine or the 
dynamo of a mill, and if he has a worry it is that woman 
is not like a machine. How can you say what this animal 
will become? Women grow into the likeness of that 
which possesses the male imagination. They have already 
begun to discard the image of the Virgin Mother in favour 
of the internal-combustion engine. The result—the result 
is not yet, except in so far as the labours of eminent per- 
sons to reconstruct society are ending in nonsense. The 
industrialized Man sees neither persons nor eminences. 
He sees the machine and human beings dwindled by it and 
he is rejoiced for there shall be no Gulliver in his Lilliput. 
As for women, let them have their babies without being 
admired or idealized for it. 

The time is crucial. A new kind of man has appeared 
and the old kind of legislation is useless. It is an arrogant 
kind of man, blind in his newness, stupid, callous, unfeel- 
ing, and therefore subject in the mass to waves of 
hysteria; subject also to rages which expend themselves on 
the nearest defenceless object, not out of heat but out of 
coldness, and it is out of this agony of coldness that from 
the industrialized Man will come a Man whom it will not 
be necessary to qualify unless to call him Free is to qualify 
him. 

It needed, it has always needed an unimaginable agony 
to forge the human spirit into its true metal, and that 
agony is at hand, so near that it reduces to vanity all 
intelligent anticipation, for the which reason the world 
must be left in the hands of the blustering fools. What 
does a little material ruin more or less matter? All the 
intrigue in America and Europe to defeat the League of 
Nations and enthrone the Supreme Council can make » 
difference either way. A greater epic than that of any 
river is being lived, and a force is moving in humanity 
beside which the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the 
Zambesi and the Nile combined are as a trickle, and I am 
not at all sure that the first results of that force will not 
appear beside the Thames, not of course in its buttercup- 
reaches, but where its waters are salt, for London, the 
astronomers say, is the exact centre of that half of the 
world which is composed mostly of land and the pressure 
is likely to be greatest there. When it begins to be felt I 
hope to be there. 

The old historical London perished about 1g10. I 
came, not from New Zealand, but from Manchester and 
saw the last vestiges of it, drove through it, I verily be- 
lieve, in the last hansom cab, and the new London has not 
emerged yet, for the present foolish imitation of New 
York is only a stopgap, a pastime. One would think, from 
the English papers, that London had become a suburb of 
Monte Carlo, though of course, nothing so genteel as 
baccara is played there. In Downing Street Mr. Lloyd 
George plays Crown and Anchor—the game that fathers 
played during the war. The old man smiles again: ten 
shillings on the old mud-hook: nothing on the Kimberley: 
two spades and a club: all out on the name of the game: 
what you like and what you fancy: you walk up with 
nothing and you go away in an aeroplane. The patter of 
a gambling hell has the exact ring of present politics and 
the name of the game there too is Crown and Anchor, the 
British Empire and the British Navy. Unfortunately our 
industrialized man is concerned with nothing but the 
machine: if there is a danger of that breaking down he 
will think of nothing else and will not bet. We shall see, 

In a rare fit of Scots caution, for ordinarily JT make no 
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provision for emergencies, I have bought a piece of this 
earth and have built a house on it, a very little one, to 
which to repair should it so transpire that when I attempt 
to return to civilization there should be no civilization to 
return to. Will industrialized man want to read books? 
I don’t know. I shall go on writing them whether or not 
it only to keep my wits alive for the great time when the 
present epic shall break into drama. After all, what is 
literature but a crystalization of the gift of prophecy and 
what is it that our poor, cold, swaggering little indus- 
trialized man wants but precisely that gift freed of all 
the humbug and cant that have crusted over the prophecy 
that glows in the Holy Bible. GILBERT CANNAN. 


PORLRY 
THE PARSON Oo’ PORLOCK TOWN. 
Al Moral Ballad. 


There once was a parson o' Porlock Town 

And a well-favoured youth was he. 

With a task for his life and a shrew for his wife, 
He was sad as a man might be. 


The parson he strode on the broad highroad, 
He went with a downcast eye, 

Till he caught the half of an elfish laugh 
From a copse of the heath hard by. 


But when the parson had raised his looks 
He crossed himself in dread, 

For there by the wood a brown girl stood 
And her bodice was scarlet red. 


As soft was her eye as the evening sky, 
Her loose hair black and fine, 

And the man that looked on her wilful mouth, 
Oh! long his heart would pine. 


“Come, turn you, parson o’ Porlock Town, 
And tarry a while with me. z 

Your brow is bold and your locks are gold 
And comely of form you be.” 


“T know you not, you gipsy wench, 

I know not your kith nor kin. 

From your forward ways and your shameless gaze 
I deem you a child of sin.” 


“You speak the words of a book, sir priest, 
You name but an idle name, 

For how can the cheek that is flushed with life 
Grow pale at the fear of shame?” 


“Then come and try with hand and eye 
The truth of what I say.” 

His step was slow and very slow 

As he turned from the broad highway. 


But he danced when the evening moon was up 
For joy of the gipsy life, 

He left the drone of his church of stone 

And the clack of his scolding wife. 


He’s sworn a faith with never a word 

More strong than his plighted vow, 

For the brown girl’s face is his book of grace 
And her eyes are his candles now. 


He’s found the God that he never knew 

In the sun, in the thyme-sweet air, 

And he lauds his name by the camp fire's flame 
With a song that is living prayer. 


Oh, the worthy people o’ Porlock Town 
Speak ill of their parson fled; 

His wife hy the banns is another man’s 
And she hopes that the first is dead. 


But the priest that forsook his musty hook. 
He shrinks for no idle name, 
For how can the cheek that is flushed with life 
Grow pale at the fear of shame? 
Crartes Wrarton Storr. 


—— 
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MISCELLANY. 


Ir seems to me that one can easily run into over-anxiety 
about the divagations and eccentricities now manifest in 
the practice of the arts. Why should one, for example, 
make a great fuss about the modernist exhibit at the Metro- 
politan museum? The arts are, after all, a pretty august 
affair and amply able to look after themselves. The best 
reason and spirit of the race has established the standards 
tor their practice, and the collective instinct of self-preser- 
vation will see to it that those standards shall not be 
modified by innovation beyond the danger-point; so any 
display of anxiety in the matter seems superfluous, even 
unwise and retarding, as it did, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, to Gamaliel. Gamaliel has been criticized 
as exemplifying a peculiarly abject form of quietism, but 
one hardly sees why, except that he presents a tempera- 
mental antagonism to the young, the ardent and the irre- 
pressible. As far as results go, the method of Gamaliel 
is all to the good; it attains its end, its motion is friction- 
less and undistracted, and it saves a deal of energy. 
Indeed, I have been expecting that Mr. Alexander Harvey, 
in the course of his brilliant essays on the New Testament, 
would presently be bringing Gamaliel forward as the grand 
old original efficiency-expert. Probably the best effect of 
the method of Gamaliel is subjective. Not to strive or cry, 
not to press forward eagerly and violently upon truth— 
perhaps this best enables one to recognize and appraise 
truth when one meets it. FEsto humilis atquwe pacificus, 
if one may in this connexion paraphrase the great maxim 
from the “Imitation,” et tecwm ertt veritas; esto devotus 
atque quietus, et permanebit tecum veritas. 


As with all other arts, so also specifically with the practice 
of poetry. For example, when one reads Mr. Scheffauer’s 
report, in a recent issue of the Freeman, of the fantastic 
and extraordinary things that are being done in Germany 
under the name of modernism in poetry, one is glad to 
remember that art will be no man’s debtor, and that it 
enters into no alliances, either of defence or offence, with 
us creatures of a day. It is unfortunate, no doubt, that 
some of our own versifiers do not take their art as seri- 
ously, at least, as they take themselves; but in deploring 
the fact, one quite wastes energy upon the versifiers, and 
does no real service to art. The practice of poetry will 
revert to its standards in the long run, because humanity 
can not get along otherwise. Meanwhile, the critic can 
abundantly content himself with contemplating the best 
that has been produced in poetry, and with expounding 
and recommending it to such as will listen, be they few or 
many. Thus he truly serves art in his generation, because 
he helps, in whatever degree he may, to keep open the 
channel of its communication with the future. 


TueEsE thoughts were set in motion by a jew d’esprit sent 
‘me the other day in a letter from one of the most accom- 
plished men in the country, one who carries on the attenu- 
ated tradition of keeping to his profession as a vocation 
and to literature as an avocation—the tradition maintained 
by Holmes, Stedman, Charlton T. Lewis, Governor Long, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, and many others of a bygone genera- 
tion. J had had for several years an occasional corre- 
spondence with him, chiefly about poetry. In his letter 
last week, he touched upon current lyric verse with the 
simple and sufficient observation that “most of it is un- 
readable”; and he enclosed the following stanzas: 


ILLusIon 


Rose-petals fall slowly 
To the seats of alabaster 
On the edge of the garden; 
All the peacocks move 
Where the long shadows 
Portend the coming dark. 


languidly 


Peacocks seven follow each other 

Golden and blue and purple— 
The iris-hued procession 

That moves like some evangel 
Of a dream unborn, but soon 

To play a part. 


I am waiting, waiting- 

O surely out of the red sunset 
Dreams will tremble into being, 
Dreams quiver and quicken, 
Once star-dust, now the nimbus 

Of the young god of joy. 


I conress, albeit in dust and ashes, for it was a wicked 
thought, that when I read this I was terribly tempted to 
hoax with it some editors of my acquaintance who would 
be, for one reason or another, extremely susceptible -to 
something of the kind. It is first-class magazine-verse ; 
it has the manner, accent and substance of the verse which 
you can fd scattered, week by week, month by month, 
through this-or-that American periodical. It is, withal, 
an acrostic. Taking the first letter of the first line in each 
stanza, the second of the second, and so on, you form the 
awakening words, Rotten poetry is casy! It struck me 
that this achievement carried with it about all the essen- 
tial critical implications upon the bulk of our current verse. 
Such poetry is easy; so easy that a practised literary 
hand can churn out the undetectable counterfeit of it by 
the barrelful, if so disposed, and can even, with no great 
effort, playfully put the literary hand’s trade-mark on the 
counterfeit, as my friend did with his acrostic. Such 
poetry is so easy to write that, as Sheridan said of easy 
writing, it 1s very hard to read. Thus it seemed to me 
that by saying “most of it is unreadable” and by sending 
me his acrostic, my friend had supplied me with a fairly 
complete apparatus criticus for application to our current 
lyric poetry. 

Witter BynNNER (just back, I am glad to say, from his 
professional exile in the Orient), writes with a noble seri- 
ousness, and his deepest passions follow the primitive in 
expressing themselves most naturally in metrical form. 
He sends me a historical parallel done in verse, and with 
it a covering letter, also in verse, which should be printed 
for its rather quaint and effective mingling of whimsical- 
ness with deep and real pathos. This is the letter: 


Dear Journeyman: 
You will recognize the source of this, 
And I hope you will print it svon. 
How can we write of Semiramis, 
Of mountains, of the moon? 
How can beauty be at flood, 
While the human spirit ebbs 
And the nicest people live on blood 
And hate the soul of Debs? 


Here is his historical parallel, severe and searching, and 
the judgment of the ages will, | believe, record it as emi- 
nently just and true: 


Pilate was once coniused, 

But now he understands. 

His heart is warm, and his mind is clear 
In the nineteen-hundred-and-twenty-first year 
OF the Lord of many lands. 


And righteous he presides 

At Washington, D. C.. 

And knows that it would be a loss 
To hang Christ Jesus on a cross 
And set Barabbas free. 


And yet he spares the thief 
Because a crowd commands; 
And he listens to a legion rail 
Upon a simpleton in jail. 
‘Come, Pilate, wash your hands! 
JOURNEYMAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
Sirs: A copy of the Freeman, for 24 August, with that brief 
letter headed “The Massacre of the Innocents” which I sent a 
French friend in Paris, brought the following remarks in a 
letter received a few days ago: “Je me suis laissé dire par une 
honorable commercante du quarticr de la Madeleine que le 
scooping out et Ie filling with pith est wie ofcration universelle- 
ment pratiquée sur tous les cituyens. A dire vrat, l'image 
qu'elle employait était équivalente. Nous soimmes tous des cires 
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molles, de tristes cires molles, voulait-elle dire; toujours prétes 
a étre foulées, imprimées, qu'elle que soit Uempreinte. Ah, 
Monsieur, si nous devions avoir une revolution, il y a beau 
temps que nous l'aurions eu. 

Pourtant, peut-on blamer les Sts. Innocents et leurs moins 
saints et tout aussi innocents ainés d’étre massacrés: Ot 
donner de la téte avec ce qui s'est passé et ce qui se passe, 
guerre insensée, milliards innombrables, énormités infinies, pro- 
diges moins un tel mélange a produit le grand trouble: était 
ce la l’objectif?” Iam, etc., 

G. FREEMAN. 

New York City. 


MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE AS PROPHET. 


Sirs: In your issue of 5 October, Mr. St. John Ervine makes 
a prophecy that “a Government of Ireland by Irishmen” will 
be “imposed upon the whole of Ireland by Ulstermen.” This 
ghastly prospect, however, fortunately has no more substan- 
tial basis than Mr. Ervine’s thoroughly Orange belief that 
“the Irish Catholic is incapable of sustained and high leader- 
ship.” It seems, to quote from Mr. Ervine’s article, that “one 
person in every ten in the United States of America is of 
Irish origin, yet no one of Irish Catholic birth has ever been 
President of that country.’ As “three men of Ulster Pro- 
testant origin have had that honour,” Mr. Ervine demon- 
strates once more the amazing qualities of the Ulster Protes- 
tant as compared with the damned Irish Papishes. On the 
same principle, I suggest that, as no one of German Protestant 
birth has ever been President of these States, German Protes- 
tants must be “incapable of sustained and high leadership,” 
and, as no one of Italian Catholic birth has had “that honour,” 
the compatriots of Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi are simi- 
larly incapacitated. I fancy that, in Ireland itself, the record 
of such Catholics as O’Connell and Davitt and James Con- 
nolly will be found to be one of more effective leadership than 
that of Sir James Craig, not to mention Lord Carson of Dun- 
cairn, whom Mr. Ervine’s Ulster Protestants so long accepted 
as their leader, apparently unaware of the inherent qualities 
of leadership possessed by those of “Ulster Protestant origin.” 
But mere facts, and the peculiar circumstances of Irish 
Catholic disabilities (imposed by Protestants), must never be 
allowed to disturb the complacency of Ulster Protestantism. 
Mr. Ervine never loses an opportunity of encouraging this 
obscurantism, whose fine flower is the Orange Order. When 
he tries such doctrine on Americans, it seems to me, whose 
Protestantism is as authentic as the Ulster variety, that he 
ought at least to find out why no Catholic, of any race, has 
ever been President of the United States. I am, etc., 
New York City. Ernest Boyp. 


SI VIS BELLUM, PARA BELLUM. 

Sirs: I wrote the following letter to Secretary Hughes in July, 
in behalf of the Association to Abolish War, with no san- 
guine expectation, I confess, of a satisfactory reply, but with 
the belief that the State Department ought frankly to tell us 
its general policy, so that we may know for what humane 
international purpose it prepares and holds the vast militaristic 
force, for the upkeep of which the people of the United 
States pay so heavily in taxes. 


Hon. Charles E, Hughes, 

Dear Sir: I am President of the Association to Abolish War, a 
society founded recently (1915), with the purpose of which we count 
upon your sympathy. There are certain highly important questions, 
touching the general policy of our Government in the maintenance 
and use of its armed forces, upon which we greatly need to obtain 
an authoritative opinion. We should like to be able to publish these 
questions and the reply which you may kindly give, first, as we 
hope, for the reassurance of many anxious minds, and also that we 
who seek, as President Harding has said, to ‘outlaw war,’ may 
proceed intelligently to this end. 

We believe that our nation requires no armaments to protect us 
from actual invasion from abroad. We have no enemies. We hold 
that the practice of just and friendly conduct towards all peoples, for 
which your high office has peculiar responsibility, constitutes a more 
effectual safeguard than any armament can be. Many, however, 
vaguely feel that our formidable war-establishment exists for some- 
thing more than protection from invasion. The war has shown how 
dangerously the economic and imperialistic interests of small groups in 
a few nations prevail over the welfare of great populations. It has 
also shown the futility of the methods of violence and bloodshed. We 
have seen the harm that befalls when people do not know what their 
Government is fighting for. It is time, therefore, very seriously to 
ask anew how far our Government holds it right and humane to go 
in the use of war, I will put specific practical questions. 

(1) In the case of Mexico, would you go to war in behalf of the 
property-rights of our nationals there, or to require ampler protection 
for them than the Mexican people themselves enjoy? We believe that 
a distinct answer in the negative would immensely relieve an ugly 
sense of strain and suspicion in both countries, and help to establish 
stable government in Mexico, 

(2) Would you go to war, 
Door’ in the East? 


under any conditions, for the ‘Open 
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(3) Should we go to war to impose political or economic conditions 
upon Haiti and Santo Domingo? 

(4) Should we go to war for the Monroe Doctrine? 

We venture these questions in the light of the teaching, to which 
you surely subscribe, that the Golden Rule holds good among nations 
as between individuals. We are at a loss to know for what reason- 
able end we are leading the world in armaments. We believe that 
it would prepare the way for permanent peace everywhere if you 
could assure the people of every nation that our attitude towards 
them is so friendly that nothing short of actual attack upon our 
shores would induce our Government to engage in war. We submit 
that the willingness to use force and compulsion is the mark of a 
suspicious and threatening disposition. We earnestly look to you as 
the minister of our diplomatic relations to represent om every occa- 
sion the friendly spirit of America. 

After repeating my inquiry in August, I finally received the 
following brief note: 

Mr. Charles F. Dole, 

Sir: The receipt is acknowledged of your letters of 12 July and 14 
August, 1021, in which you request categorical answers to certain 
questions. ‘ 

In reply you are informed that the Department is unable to answer 
moot questions dealing with the possible attitude of this Government 
in certain eventualities. 

For the Secretary of State: 
W. R. Castle, Jr., 
Acting Chief, 
Division of Western European Affairs. 

An editorial note in the last issue of Foreign Affairs, the 
admirable organ of the Union of Democratic Control, con- 
trasting the little that Great Britain spends for education and 
the much that she spends for imperialism says: “The key to 
these contrasts is to be sought in an autocratic, secretive, na- 
tionally uncontrolled foreign policy.” Is not this exactly what 
we have come to in this country ever since the Cuban and 
Philippine wars? This Government of ours is no Government 
by the people and for the people; we are never given any 
opportunity for direct action upon any great subject. What 
kind of Government is it, when the men who steer (or rather, 
neglect to steer) will not tell the crew, the passengers, or the 
owners, which way they propose to go? I am, ete., 
Southwest Harbour, Maine. Cuaries F. Dore. 


PITTSBURGH’S GRADED TAX-LAW. 


Sirs: Permit me to add a thought to the interesting discussion 
on the housing-question that has been carried on m your pages 
of late by Mr. Murphy and Mr. Whitaker. 

Because the exemption of buildings from taxes stimulates 
building, it does not necessarily follow, as Mr. Whitaker’s re- 
marks seem to imply, that it results in the centralization of 
people. A housing “problem” would not exist were the people 
not already there. More buildings tend to deceniralize the 
people by providing additional house-room. 

There are cities in Europe wherein nearly every lot is built 
upon without the people being crowded in under shzm-condi- 
tions; and in America we have cities where in the midst of 
many vacant lots of land we find single squares packed to 
suffocation and so closely built up that sunlight reaches but 
one room in five. 

The Pittsburgh graded tax-law applies the exemption-princi- 
ple correctly, though only in small degree. It does not apply 
to county taxes and, owing to a court decision, school-taxes do 
not come under its operation. For city-taxes, land and build- 
ings are assessed at the full market-value and the millage 
levied is on the 100 per cent of the land-value and on seventy 
per cent of the building-value. In the next triennial assess- 
ment, the tax changes to 100 per cent and sixty per cent re- 
spectively, and three years thereafter to 100 per cent and fifty 
per cent. 

The present law does not change the ratio beyond 100 per 
cent and fifty per cent, but the Allied Boards of Trade have 
started an agitation and presented an amendment that would 
change the ratio and tax 100 per cent land-value and one per 
cent building-value. Personal property, machinery and mer- 
chandise are tax free in Pittsburgh and the working of the 
graded tax-law established the ratio as between land-value 
and building-value and thereby automatically raises the former 
as it lowers the latter. : 

This triennial increase in the tax on land-values, small as 
it has been, has already had the effect of checking land-specu- 
lation. A land-boom is not considered possible until the two 
additional tax-increases on land-values have taken place and 
either been discounted or overcome by an industrial boom. 

The following is an actual illustration of the working of 
the tax: 

Land (one lot) value, $1,720.00, city tax 20 mills................9 $34.40 
Building value, $6,450.00, city tax 14 mills 


School, same rate on whole, 8% mills........ 
County tax 
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In this instance there is nearly a vacant lot of equal size and 
value, which is being held in the hope that the increase in 
value will at least equal the interest on the purchase-price, 
plus taxes. For the city, school-board and county to get the 
same amount of revenue from land-values only, a tax of fifty 
mills would be necessary. The owner of the vacant lot would 
then pay $86.00 instead of $34.20. The increase decapitalizes 
the land-value about $1,000.00. The remainder of the lot-price 
represents approximately the cost of surveying, water, sewer, 
street-paving and sidewalk-improvements. 

By carrying our present law to this logical conclusion, taxing 
land-values exclusively, we shall encourage home-building and 
home-owning. The purchase-price of a lot would about equal 
the cost of street-improvements and the annual tax would 
amount to $86.00. Compare this with what would at present 
be considered a fair purchase-price, namely, $1,720.00, plus an 
annual tax (if improved, the tax would be equal to the one 
cited in my first illustration) of $218.99. 

But this is not all. While our Pittsburgh graded tax-law 
has checked land-speculation, it has not, due to its limitation 
in degree, forced land to be thrown on the market for what- 
ever price it would bring. Therefore, while the vacant lot 
which I mentioned is not, under present conditions, worth 
‘more than $1,720.00, the owner, hoping for a future increase 
in value, will not sell it for less than $2,500.00. 

A tax-law that will induce the owner to reduce the price of 
the lot from $2,500.00 to the cost of the abutting street-im- 
provements that he has paid for, will naturally attract people 
to live in that section; but that kind of centralization of popu- 
lation will be to their own benefit. Whatever disadvantages 
centralization thus induced may bring in its train can be reme- 
died by extending the exclusive land-value tax to other dis- 
tricts. An effective way to decentralize the people would be 
to burn the city, but I imagine that Mr. Whitaker would 
hardly approve of that solution. 

As a matter of fact there is really no such thing as a housing- 
problem. Under normal conditions nobody would build houses 
to let to other people. The abnormal conditions that produce 
landlord and tenant are due to a privileged rent-free or part 
rent-free system of land-tenure and the consequent taxes. If 
we abolish taxes and take the ground-rent for public uses, this 
apparent housing-problem would disappear. I am, etc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. H. W. Noren. 


BOOKS. 
BACK TO SHAKESPEARE. 


In their new edition of Shakespeare’s plays, which is 
being published by the Cambridge University Press, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. John Dover Wil- 
son’ have applied to the literary problems involved the 
temper of radicalism as against liberalism. Up to the 
present day the editing of Shakespeare’s very corrupt 
texts has been done by patchwork, by a large use of 
conjectural emendation—in other words, by guess- 
work, and the successive editors have pictured them- 
selves as scholars undoing the mischief of a lot of in- 
competent Elizabethan compositors. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. Wilson have re- 
versed all that. Since the last recension of Shake- 
speare’s text certain important investigations have 
thrown, particularly, two shafts of light into the murky 
gloom surrounding those mysterious events by which 
the words of Shakespeare were saved for posterity. 
The first of these shafts illuminates the punctuation 
of the plays, and we owe its radiance to the labours 
of Mr. Perey Simpson whose “Shakespearean Punc- 
tuation” (1911) demonstrates conclusively that the 
apparently anarchical peppering with stops which pre- 
vious editors had taken as an evidence that the first 


_ compositors were ignorant or drunk was in reality a 


system of “play-house punctuation, directing the ac- 
tors how to speak their lines.” 

Thus when an actor in the Globe Theatre came 
across a full-stop in the middle of a sentence he simply 


took it as marking a full stop in his delivery—we all 


4“The Works of Shakespeare.” Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and John Dover Wilson. Vol. I: “The Tempest... New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 
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make long pauses in the middle of sentences for the 
sake of emphasis. But when that full stop in the 
middle of a sentence was found by some later reader 
of the quarto text whose only acquaintance with the 
full stop was in its character as a mark to end a 
sentence, he was naturally puzzled. What Mr. Simpson 
has done is to differentiate between the two systems, 
the grammatical and the elocutional, which run side by 
side through all the early editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The editors of this latest edition have used a 
new set of conventions to indicate the latter system, 
with the happy result that the reader who follows this 
simple form of elocutionary punctuation is caused to 
read the text with at least some of the intonations 
which Shakespeare himself intended. 

The second shaft of light illuminates the hand of 
Shakespeare at work on his text. This illumination is 
due to the labours of two distinguished scholars, Mr. 
A. W. Pollard and Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. 
The former has demonstrated that the copy from which 
plays were set up in type in Shakespeare’s day was the 
theatrical prompt-copy, and that this was usually in 
the author’s autograph. Thus the quartos of Shake- 
speare’s plays are the most authoritative editions, since 
Shakespeare’s own autograph would supply their copy. 
Furthermore, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson claims 
that we possess—in a manuscript play, “Sir Thomas 
More’—an actual sample of Shakespeare’s handwrit- 
ing. Even if this claim were not substantiated—and 
all scholars do not as yet accept it unreservedly—we 
have in the manuscript of “Sir Thomas More” a 
sample of the kind of hand that Shakespeare wrote. 
So, when a crux arises in any play of which we have 
a quarto edition we can, instead of making the usual 
conjectural emendation, write out the disputed words 
in Shakespeare’s handwriting or in a handwriting very 
nearly akin to it, with the result that we find that in 
this form of handwriting certain letters, when care- 
lessly written, look very much like certain other letters 
—and the compositor might easily substitute the one 
for the other. By reversing this procedure we may 
then get the very word that Shakespeare intended. 

Of course the real test of all this is, “Does it work?” 
Does the new word give a reading that straightens 
out the difficulty? The fact is that it does, and there 
are several admirable examples of its successful working 
in “The Tempest,” which does not exist in a quarto 
edition, its first publication (although it was probably 
set up from author’s manuscript) being as the initial 
play in Heminge and Condell’s Folio of 1623. 

Let us, then, see what actual difference these new 
ideas make in the play itself. For a long pause we 
find that Shakespeare used a full stop; for this the 
editors of the new Cambridge edition give us....; 
this denotes a pause which is often long enough for 
stage-business. Where a shorter pause was signified 
‘by the colon, the editors use...except where it is 
grammatically possible to retain the colon, and... 
is also used where a semi-colon was used by Shake- 
speare. Where the comma was used for dramatic 
pointing the Cambridge editors use dashes in many 
cases. 

With these devices in mind let us compare the fol- 
lowing dialogue between Miranda and Prospero in 
Act I, scene 2 (the division into acts, by the way, not 
being Shakespearean) with that of the older editions: 


Mrranpa, [turning] If by your art—my dearest father—you 
have 

Put the wild waters in this roar—allay them: 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 


But that the sea, mounting to th’ welkin’s cheek, 
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Dashes the fire out....O! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer: A brave vessel, 

(Who had no doubt some noble creature in her !) 

Dashed all to pieces: [sobbing] O the cry did knock 

Against my very heart...poor souls, they perished.... 

Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 

It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 

The fraughting souls within her. 

PROSPERO, 

No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 

There is no harm done. 

MIRANDA. 

PROSPERO. 

I have done nothing, but in care of thee 

(Of thee, my dear one; thee, my daughter) who 

Art ignorant of what thou art....naught knowing 

Of whence I am...nor that I am more better 

Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 

And thy no greater father. 

Mrranpa. [her eyes on the sea again.] 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

PROSPERO. 

1 should inform thee farther: lend thy hand 

And pluck my magic garment from me... So, 
[he lays aside his mantle 


Be collected, 


© woe the day! 
Be collected 


More to know 


‘Tis time 


Lie there my art: Wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort, 
The direful spectacle of the wrack, which touched 
The very virtue of compassion in thee. 

I have with such provision in mine art 

TSo safely ordered, that there is no soil, 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink: 

Sit down, 

For thou must now know farther. 

The above extract shows the elocutional punctuation 
reinforcing the mere grammatical sentence-structure ; 
in addition, the editor’s translation of these bare indi- 
cations of stage-business into actual stage-directions 
will materially aid the reader who can only reach the 
play through the printed book. The richness of the 
result when comparison is made with any of the older 
texts is apparent. The above passage illustrates, too, 
what the editors have been able to do by way of 
emendation. The line prefixed by a dagger, “So safely 
ordered, that there is no soil,’ reads in the older edi- 
tions, “So safely ordered that there is no soul,” as if 
Prospero had been intended to add “has perished.” 
The Oxford edition puts a dash after soul as if to 
indicate that that anacoluthon was intentional. An 
English critic of this new Cambridge edition thinks 
that the anacoluthon should have been retained, on the 
ground of its dramatic efficiency. He pictures Pros- 
pero as having been on the verge of saying that no 
soul had perished, then seeing Miranda’s agitation and 
being himself agitated by it, having abruptly broken 
off from so general a statement and having started on 
the stronger statement that not even a hair had been 
hurt. That sounds plausible, but one feels that there 
is not much reason, after all, to assume that Prospero 
would be agitated even by Miranda’s woe, seeing that 
he knew how baseless it was. 

So from this level of conjecture pro and con let us 
turn to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. Wilson and 
ask them upon what they base their change. Their 
answer is very definite. In Shakespeare’s handwriting, 
as indeed, in ours, the only difference between i and 1 
is one minim stroke, and the Shakespearean handwrit- 
ing often misses or slurs a stroke. If then we assume 
“soil” to be the word intended we not only avoid the 
anacoluthon which is not indicated by any punctuation 
in the folio, but we get a reading which introduces one 
of the recurring motives of the play: the unsoiled 
garments of the castaways (see 2.1. lines 61 to 105). 

Another typical change which these editors make, 
this time by restoring the folio punctuation, is in 


[in a whisper 


Ariel’s report to Prospero of his work on the ship. 
The old editions make Ariel say : 


All but mariners, 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel, 
Then all a-fire with me: the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair upstaring—then like reeds, not hair,— 
Was the first man that leap’d. 


The present edition puts a semi-colon after the word 
vessel, and makes Ariel directly influence Ferdinand, 
thus: 


Then all afire with me, the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
. was the first man that leaped; 


—which is better dramatically, as Ariel was probably 
given special directions to see that Ferdinand was 
separated from the others. 

Che general introduction to the volume by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch is notable for its insight and 
common sense. He honours Shakespeare’s memory by 
recognizing that he was a dramatic poet who tried to 
gain effects: and not a philosopher or prophet. In 
“The Tempest” he did triumphantly what he had 
thrice tried to do before, deal with past time in a play. 
In “Pericles,” “Cymbeline” and “A Winter’s Tale,” 
Shakespeare writes of reconciliation, a matter that 
takes time for its achievement, and Shakespeare’s prob- 
lem is how to deal with long periods within the limits 
of a single play. From the clumsy introduction of 
Father Time himself in “A Winter’s Tale” we pass 
to the absolute triumph of Prospero’s protasis in the 
first act; and what a marvellous development it is by 
which Miranda and Ferdinand, led by love, forestall 
the very magic of Prospero! Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s introduction will increase the reader’s insight 
into and admiration of the play; and to compare it 
with those earlier critical comments on the play in 
which were gravely discussed such matter as whether 
Shakespeare intended Prospero to prefigure the scien- 
tific man of the future, is to gain a very vivid sense 
of the tortuous jungle of laboured and altogether 
wrong-headed exegesis from which the new criticism 
rescues us. 

All that criticism need say about “The Tempest” is 
that it is a play of reconciliation and of young love, 
and that it is quintessential poetry as well as skilful 


“er 


drama. This is what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch does 
say. With his insight and the textual apparatus 


and the glossary the reader has in this Cambridge 
edition of “The Tempest” what is undoubtedly the one 
edition of the play—and in time he will have the one 
edition of all the plays—which will keep him always 
on the track of the poet’s intention. 

LLEWELLYN JONEs. 


CHW. SPRINGS*OR PORT RY. 
Miss Louise Pounp in her recent volume, “Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad,’* comes out squarely against the theory— 
of which Professor Francis B. Gummere is the chief ex- 
ponent in this country—that the origins of poetry are, 
broadly speaking, social; indeed she considers the notion 
of communal authorship to be nothing less than fantastic. 
She believes that poetry even in its rude beginnings was 
the creation of the single poet, that the so-called “popular” 
ballad arose not from the folk but from the trained min- 
strelsy of the court or the hall; in short, that the genesis 
of poetry was not only individualistic but aristocratic. Now 
it matters a good deal for criticism whether poetry reaches 
back into social or into individual emotions, whether it 
springs from a sense of isolation or of union; it matters 


Poetic Origins and the Ballad.” Louise Pound. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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for a clearer understanding of the human spirit; it might 
even matter in one’s conception of the State, for a funda- 
mental question of social psychology is here involved. If 
people at any stage of their development have been so 
closely homogeneous as to create in unison—not merely 
to reproduce—the elements of song, here is a fact from 
which we may start in tracing other social potentialities. 
If, on the other hand, the high expression of poetry is 
essentially the product of the single individual, aloof and 
self-possessed, then another criterion for the constitution 
of society is indicated. 

Miss Pound starts with an excellent handicap. Per- 
haps most of those observers who are not under the im- 
mediate spell of Professor Gummere’s writings on this 
subject would be ready in advance to accept her view. 
The more we know about mobs, crowds and primitive 
groups, the less likely we are to credit them—off-hand— 
with possessing any sense whatever of the creative beauty 
of poetry. 

On the other hand, the idea of the poet as a rebel, a 
nomad, one who is alien to society, practising a special 
and difficult art, is rather generally held. But the bulk 
of evidence is against Miss Pound’s case from the be- 
ginning; and her entire argument is vitiated by her un- 
willingness to recognize that the constitution of social 
groups is subject to change. Thus one of her most 
sweeping contentions is that since we do not nowadays 
find closely united groups like cowboys, soldiers, prisoners, 
actually engaged in communal authorship, therefore the 
presumption stands against communal authorship in what- 
ever period. 

While we can accept Miss Pound’s evidence against 
cowboy ballad-making as a social process as interesting 
and even convincing; it is doubtful whether a mixed 


_ lot of humanity like the prisoners in our jails or the sol- 


diers in our camps can be expected to possess that deep- 
rooted homogeneity out of which Professor Gummere 
believed that poetry sprang; and in any case there is 
an obvious flaw in the general analogy. It is precisely 
like saying that because modern bricklayers, carpenters 
and masons, do not in these modern days unite with a sin- 
gle impulse to create a wonder of architecture, therefore 
there can have been none of that extraordinary union of 
crafts which we know existed so gloriously in the Middle 
Ages. 

There are, moreover, certain essential points at which 
Miss Pound seems something less than iair to the theory 
which she is attacking. She argues repeatedly that nar- 
ration is not a strong element in primitive poetry, for- 
getting that Professor Gummere has expressly indicated 
the slow evolution of the narrative. She also fails to 
acknowledge the place which her protagonist unquestion- 
ably gives to individual improvisation. 

But one’s chief and final quarrel with “Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad” has to do with the type of criticism 
which Miss Pound has produced. Even when her evi- 
dence has force and value she becomes narrowly en- 
meshed in unnecessary details. She loses grip on her 
subject, which was poetry, more particularly the ballad, as 
the creative product of the individual; in this volume 
one finds none of that close interpretation of primitive 
poetry or of the ballad which might make individual com- 
position seem inevitable. Indeed it is not too much to 
say that poetry has no place in these pages; and in this 
respect the book suffers through comparison with Profes- 
sor Gummere’s writings. With all his wealth of argument 
and evidence, he kept his eye steadily upon the poetic 
object. He has made the ballad live—as a choral form, 
with the sound of many voices, rising with those broad 
effects of rhythm, tone-colour, story-handling, which, it 
would seem, could come only from the massed rather than 
from the single mind. Unless Miss Pound can re-inter- 
‘pret poetry for us in some such way as this, it matters 
very little how many solitary Indian singers she may dis- 
cover, each with a possessive right to a song of his own 
making. 

ConsTANce MayrieLp Rourke. 


AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT IN RUSSIA. 


One does not have to be a psychologist in order to deduce 
the essential facts of a man’s personality from his attitude 
towards the Russian Revolution. Consider the Russian 
impressions of Messrs. Lansbury, Russell, Wells and 
Brailsford. Mr. Lansbury reveals himself as a fine old 
socialist of the Christian pacifist variety, just a little naive 
and perplexed, although quite hopeful, in contemplating 
the results of a revolution that has been carried through 
with weapons not wholly of the spirit. Mr. Russell shows 
that he derives his theories of social change from books 
rather than from the realities of working-class life. Mr. 
Wells, although with a certain amount of jaunty superficial- 
ity, reveals himself as a man of humour and understanding. 
Mr. Brailsford, the most convincing of all the sympa- 
thetic observers of Russia, is obviously a man whose 
judgment of the sins of socialism is tempered by his re- 
flection that the sins of the present system are greater, 
and who is less shocked by the misery and industrial 
stagnation of Soviet Russia because he has witnessed the 
suffering and devastation which the war has brought to 
Central Europe. To these observers we have now to add 
Professor E. A. Ross, whose point of view, as revealed 
in his volume on “The Russian Bolshevik Revolution,” is 
that of an American democrat. As an American demo- 
crat, he has at once a wholesome contempt for caste and 
Bourbonism and a canny scepticism about the efficacy of 
extreme Marxism as a social panacea; so that, in sym- 
pathy he stands at about an equal distance from the 
Cadets and from the Bolsheviki. 

Professor Ross’s general attitude is well exemplified in 
his treatment of the three outstanding personalities of the 
early revolutionary period, Lenin, Kerensky and Kornilov. 
He patiently disentangles the facts about Lenin’s life and 
economic theories from the mass of lurid fiction which 
has been written on both subjects. He carefully avoids 
any appearance of passing judgment on the Bolshevik 
leader. In the same way, he describes Kornilov’s pictur- 
esque military career and its inglorious ending, without 
either praising the general as a national hero or damning 
him as a counter-revolutionist. With Kerensky, on the 
other hand, one feels that Professor Ross is unduly 
lenient, for the reason that he sees in Kerensky the nearest 
thing to a democrat that the Russian Revolution has 
produced. In analysing Kerensky’s actions and character, 
he is often ready to take the intention for the deed, and 
to ascribe to magnanimity policies which were really the 
result of weakness and indecision. He ignores, or passes 
over lightly, Kerensky’s pitiful inability to supplement 
oratory with action, his criminal weakness in allowing the 
Allied Powers to bully him into undertaking the ruinous 
July offensive, his failure to evolve any constructive 
measures to meet the rising wave of popular discontent. 

Professor Ross’s insistence upon measuring the Russian 
Revolution by the yardstick of Anglo-Saxon democracy, 
causes him, moreover, to write a chapter on the Con- 
stituent Assembly that is both unscientific and partisan. 
He accuses the Bolsheviki of “monumental effrontery” in 
“brutally violating” the Assembly, under whose auspices, 
he says, “there is every reason to believe that Russia 
would soon have made wonderful strides in democracy 
and popular well-being.” He does not, strangely enough, 
condemn the November Revolution. He accepts this 
movement for what it was: the logical culmination of the 
disgust of the Russian masses with Kerensky’s weak, in- 
decisive policy, a sentiment which was tremendously 
strengthened by the Kornilov mutiny. While, however, 
he does not censure the Bolsheviki for taking the lead in 
the forcible overthrow of the Provisional Government, 
he denounces them as usurpers and hypocrites for refusing 
to submit to the decisions of the hostile peasant-majority 
in the Constituent Assembly. In other words, after risk- 
ing their lives in getting rid of Kerensky, they ought, in 
Professor Ross’s opinion, to have turned over the power to 
Kerensky’s party, the Social Revolutionists of the Right 


1“The Russian Bolshevik Revolution.” 
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and Centre. Such striking renunciations are seldom made, 
least of all in the heat of revolutions. Indeed the subse- 
quent course of events gives little support to the theory 
that the Constituent Assembly represented a profound 
aspiration of the majority of the Russian people. The 
most formidable revolts against the Soviet power have 
been monarchist, and not democratic in their tendencies: 
in fact, Kolchak, who was rather amusingly depicted in 
this country as a liberal of advanced ideas, is known to 
have shot, jailed, or deported practically every member of 
the original Constituent Assembly whom he could lay his 
hands on. So far, the Russian people have shown no de- 
cided preference for any form of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
Despite the inevitable deficiencies of its point of view, 
howeyer, it is not too much to say that Professor Ross’s 
work is the most candid and scholarly interpretation of 
the first stages of the Russian Revolution that has yet 
appeared in English. The book contains a certain amount 
of fresh material, including a speech delivered by Profes- 
sor Miliukov immediately after the March Revolution 
defining the attitude of the Cadet party towards the 
situation; and vivid descriptions of the November rising 
by three active Bolshevik leaders and participants in the 
movement, along with numerous extracts from contem- 
porary Russian newspapers. Moreover, Professor Ross 
has admirably fulfilled the difficult task of elucidating the 
swift, confusing, and contradictory events of the ten 
months that elapsed between the establishment of the 
Provisional Government and the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly. He deserves high credit for 
giving a clear, intelligible, and generally dispassionate 
description of an important historical period which has 
been shockingly misinterpreted for American readers by 
ignorant newspaper-correspondents, official propagandists, 
and other prevaricators. Joun Brabiey. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


NorHinG very explosive is let loose between the covers of 
Mr. Irvin Cobb’s “A Plea for Old Cap Collier.’* Cap Collier 
is one of the heroes of the old dime-novel series, and Mr. Cobb 
feels himself impelled to rush to the defence of the defunct 
paperbacks with an ardour which would seem to imply that 
they had suddenly become, for some unknown reason, what the 
politicians call a paramount issue. Mr. Cobb gets his momen- 
tum by poking fun at the stock literary material of the school- 
books—Lochinvar, Casabianca, Excelsior. Having demolished 
these straw effigies, he whoops it up for Nick Carter and Cap 
Collier, and rounds out his thesis with a curtsey to “the two 
greatest adventure-stories—dollar-sized dime novels is what 
they really are—that ever were written’—Huckleberry Finn 
and Treasure Island—“written, both of them, by sure-enough 
writing men, who, I’m sure, must have based their moods and 
their modes upon the memories of the dime novels which they, 
they in their turn, read when they were boys”—a quotation, by 
the way, which suggests that Mr. Cobb must be dictating his 
humour nowadays instead of creating it. bee. 


In the stories of newspaper-life, literary adventure, and the 
stage, which make up Mr. Christopher Morley’s “Tales from 
a Rolltop Desk,’” one finds a pleasant touch, a conscious grace, 
an overabundance perhaps of metropolitan allusiveness—and 
little bedrock. To perceive just what these stories lack, it is 
only necessary to compare them with certain of Mr. Dreiser’s 
stories and sketches on similar themes, where the heat and 
reality of the newspaper-grind are genuinely felt and unerringly 
projected, instead of being allowed to trail atmospherically 
across the picture. Mr. Morley’s work is beginning to reveal 
the symptoms of literary housemaid’s knee, the result of a too 
prolonged genuflexion at the shrine of the assiduously quaint. 
His slices of life would yield more sustenance if they were not 
cut so thin, In “The Old Soak,”* Don Marquis lifts the bar- 
room habitué of a departed era into the spotlight of satire, 
and lets him tell his own story in his own way. The amusing 
twists of phrase, and the alternate veerings towards burlesque 
and sound sense give a reminiscent flavour to the chapters. 


1B: 


1A Plea for Old Cap Collier.” New York: George 
H, da Company, $.75. Deak 
“Tales from a Rolltop Desk.” N York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co. $1.75. a 
§ “The Old Soak and Hail and Farewell.” Don Marquis. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co. $1.50. 
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Christopher Morley. 


In his new volume, ‘““My Reminiscences of the Russian Revo- 
lution’* Mr. Phillips Price—who, as correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian, was in Russia continuously from March, 
1917, until December, 1918—shows that many features of the 
Soviet Republic which have shocked and disappointed certain 
radical observers like Mr. Bertrand Russell are the inevitable 
products of the frequent attacks which the Allies and the 
Germans alike have directed against Russia. The November 
Revolution in its inception created a loose aggregation of semi- 
independent Soviets, endowed with a wide measure of local 
autonomy. The shift to a highly centralized form of State 
organization, with the Communist party dominating every mani- 
festation of collective activity, came, not as a result of Bol- 
shevik intrigue and violence, but as the only alternative to 
destruction at the hands of domestic counter-revolutionists and 
foreign invaders. It was possible to overcome the initial 
feeble resistance of the Russian reactionaries, partly by propa- 
ganda, partly by the instrumentality of the ill-disciplined bands 
ot Red Guards. But the intervention of trained foreign troops, 
the creation of White armies liberally supplied with French 
and British military advisers and munitions, put a new aspect 
upon the situation. The creation of a firmly organized Red 
army became indispensable to the cause of the Revolution, 
and this, in turn, involved the militarization of the whole gov- 
ernmetal apparatus. But if the Soviet Republic had been 
slower to adopt the measures necessary for self-preservation, 
Russia would have become a second Hungary on an infinitely 
larger scale. Mr. Price’s book is an interesting record of the 
author’s own evolution from the position of an advanced liberal 
to that of a communist. The strength and sincerity of the 
Bolsheviki, the absence of any other party capable of pre- 
serving the gains of the Revolution, and the Allied policy of 
attempting to force the Russian people to accept a reactionary 
form of government at the point of the bayonet, seem to have 
been the chief factors in his psychological conversion. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Mr. Wiiit1amM ALLEN WHITE recently observed that he 
would like to collect a number of the more or less youth- 
ful pessimists who are at present raking America with 
their criticism and duck them in the town pump. The 
resentment that Mr. White expressed on this occasion is, 
I believe, fairly general; one constantly hears of apostles 
of law and order who have “had about enough” of Mr. 
Mencken, and indeed, outside the little circle that habitu- 
ally reads the so-called radical press, one never hears the 
criticisms of these Ishmaels referred to in any other tone 
than that of indignation. It can not be denied that there 
is a certain reason for this; for of the critics in question 
few indeed are not open to the retort that they are them- 
selves no more essentially civilized than.the civilization 
they attack. The chief reason for this resentment, how- 
ever, is that our countrymen do not understand the 
critical attitude. Criticism is a new thing in this country: 
the “free American” is not accustomed to it. 


Tuis criticism of ours suffers from the obvious necessity 
of making up for lost time. Mr. William Allen White 
resents it, naturally enough, for he has gone through life 
without once being held up, without once being checked 
in his rampant career of self-congratulation over the 
virtues of Kansas. Mr. Meredith Nicholson resents it: 
and, reasonably sure as he says he is “that a town is 
better advertised by enlightened sanitary ordinances duly 
enforced than by the number of its citizens who are ac- 
quainted with the writings of Walter Pater,” why should 
he not rather testily tell the critics to let Main Street 
alone? “If Main Street knows what America is all about, 
and bathes itself and is kind and considerate of its neigh- 
bours,” says Mr. Nicholson, “why not leave the rest on 
the knees of the gods?” To be sure, Matthew Arnold 
described this sort of complacency as vulgar and retard- 
ing, and Mr. Nicholson has read Matthew Arnold and is 
able to quote him to his purpose. But, as we know, — 
autres temps autres moeurs, and no one has ever raised 
these embarrassing objections in America. On the con- 
trary, the best magazines open their columns to Mr. 
Nicholson’s opinions and the best people delight in them. 


1“My Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution.” 
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“We do not know,” to quote this favourite essayist again, 
“but that in some far day a prowling New Zealander, 
turning up a banjo and a trap-drum amid the ruins of 
some American college, will account them nobler instru- 
ments than the lyre and lute.” Say rather a prowling 
American patriot. The distinction between the banjo 
and the lyre has long since gone by the board, as we see, 
in the minds of our polite public. If it were not for the 
generation of critical vipers that has risen up in our 
midst we should all find ourselves intellectually on the 
level of the “man in the street” for whom Mr. Nicholson 
is proud to speak. 


In fact, save for these same vipers, whose critical equip- 
ment is, one admits, defective, there is no criticism in 
America at all. At every adverse comment on the charac- 
ter and quality of our civilization the cry goes up, But 
there is so much to be said on the other side! No one 
questions that; how can one possibly question it when the 
virtues of the other side are proclaimed and proved day 
and night by the united voice of press and pulpit? But 
there is also much to be said on this side; and what is to 
be said on this side is just what no one ever says but the 
critics whom all America resents. The conservative re- 
views, in so far as they are critical at all, exist for the 
purpose of combatting the radical reviews; they have 
themselves neither taste nor principle; otherwise they too 
would perceive that American life is far from amiable r 
beautiful or interesting or successful and would set about 
in their own way helping to make it so. As it is, they 
only give aid and comfort to the “Americanism,” now 
dominant and all but unchallenged, the rise and spread of 
which through the world was the nightmare of those 
very European critics of the nineteenth century whose 
standards they themselves profess to uphold. 


WE do not, as a people, I repeat, understand criticism; 
and it is because we have had none. We have had, in all 
the course of our history, no such candid friend, no such 
“national conscience” as every European country has had 
within the last two or three generations; and accordingly 
we can not seriously question Mr. Nicholson’s belief that 
‘Gf there’s any manifestation on earth of a divine ordering 
of things, it is here in America.” That is the sort of 
belief the Philistine majority in every population cherishes 
in its heart; but America is the only country in which for 
generations the Philistine majority has been able to utter 
that belief, retarding as it is, unchallenged. Is American 
life at its best so far superior to that of England, France, 
Germany, Russia that on this side of the Atlantic the 
comments of Ruskin, Renan, Nietzsche and Tolstoy would 
have been sheer impertinences? Heine never permitted 
the Germans to forget how much they had to learn; no 
one was ever more-outspoken than Nietzsche in regard 
to “what the Germans lack.”’” The French are complacent 
enough, but Renan never ceased to remind them of their 
“incurable religious mediocrity,” of “the alternations of 
levity and dulness, of narrow timidity and foolish temerity 
which are among the features of” the French intellect. 
While Ibsen lived how many illusions in regard to its 
own superiority was Norway suffered to cherish? Merely 
to mention these names is to suggest how uniformly and 
invariably our American fur has been rubbed the right 
way. 

Tuink of it! There was Emerson who, deploring the 
imperfections of our life eloquently enough, was the very 
incarnation of a fatalistic optimism. There was Lowell, 
so conscious of a certain condescension in foreigners that 
he could not sufficiently draw the veil over the short- 
comings of his countrymen. There was Howells with his 
rosy vision of the American scene, all the more deceptive 
because he professed an intransigent realism. There was 
Henry James, whom nothing could have induced to live 
in this country: did he not apologize in one of his 
prefaces for having referred disrespectfully to Northamp- 
ton, Mass., adding just so much thereby to the ulti- 


mate obloquy that has befallen the traducers of the 
American small town? In the old days those who were 
unable to put up with life in the East went West, and 
those who were unable to put up with the country at all 
went to Europe; and the voices of the countless travelling 
foreigners who told the ugly truth about us in the early 
days of the Republic were all hushed after the Civil War. 
Every one waited, waited, by common consent, to see how 
the great democratic experiment was going to work out; 
we had sixty years of grace, while all the oracles were 
dumb. And at the end we found, naturally enough, that 
we had forgotten what an oracle is. 


In short, all sense of values had been submerged in the 
United States. We are obliged to take Mr. White and 
Mr. Nicholson at their word and assume that they do not 
know the difference between a banjo and a lute or be- 
tween Kansas and the Kingdom of Heaven. We are 
obliged to assume again, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, that the public which reads the best 
magazines has ceased to feel the distinction between Mr. 
Scott Fitzgerald and a real genius or between Mr. Edison 
and a real sage. Mr. Edison is permitted to occupy the 
pedestal of a national worthy while he offers a prize to 
anyone who can express in five words the patent truth 
that the phonograph is “more than a machine.” And as 
far as one is aware, none of the defenders of the Ameri- 
can tradition has yet challenged Mr. Edward Bok for 
adopting the word “Americanization” as a legitimate 
description of a career that has been consistently devoted 
to the vulgarization of American life. To the public in 
our day, in other words, the whole public virtually (save 
for the lunatic-fringe, the small protesting minority), one 
thing is absolutely as good as another. And therefore, 
being colour-blind to the values in the name of which 
criticism speaks, it sees nothing but the animus in this 
criticism and regards it as merely insulting. This would 
be true if our criticism were ten times surer of its values 
than it is; we can be certain that Mr. White would just 
as readily duck an Ibsen as a Mencken. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of the readers of the Freeman: 


“Three Soldiers,” by John Dos Passos. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
“Gold,” by Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni & Live- 


right. $1.50. 
“Mr. Waddington of Wyck,” by May Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, B. W. Huebsch, 116 W. 13th St., New York City. 

Editors, Francis Neilson, Albert J. Nock, etc., 116 West 13th St., 
New York. 

Managing Editor, Walter G. Fuller, 116 West 13th St., New York. 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: The Freeman, Inc., 116 West 13th St., New 
York; B. W. Huebsch, 116 West 13th St., New York; Francis’ Neilson, 
116 West 13th St., New York; Helen Swift Neilson, 116 West 13th St., 
New York; Albert Jay Nock, 116 West 13th St., ew York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him, 

B. W. Huebsch, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1921. 


Frances F, Leboyer (My commission expires Mar. 30, 1922). 
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Many readers were particularly impressed by the merits of last week’s 
Freeman (No. 82), and we are constrained to admit that it was a good 
paper. Several recognized the cosmopolitanism that marked it, the 
editorial pages, contributed articles and book reviews ramifying to the 
ends of the earth (which, being flat, according to the recent pronounce- 
ment of an American religious leader, must have several ends). 


It is not the FREEMAN’s custom to lay emphasis upon the personality of 
its contributors, because its aim “is rather to offer a balanced mental 
ration than to exploit well-known names, yet it is worth noting, ex 
passant, that few papers present—quietly and in the regular course of 
business—a bill that includes St. John Ervine, John Dos Passos, Gilbert 
Cannan, Charles A. Beard, John Cournos and Henry B. Fuller, not to 
mention the writers of other articles as important as those by the persons 
named. 


Even the ardent admirers of the Freeman will find ground for new 
enthusiasm by examining the back numbers, by viewing a volume as an 
entity. The sum of the Freeman represents a contribution to American 
journalism that is unexcelled. Look at your old copies and note the 
quality; observe that if time has discoloured yesteryear’s FREEMAN it is 
only the patina that adds to the beauty of a thing intrinsically beautiful. 


Back numbers of the FREEMAN are becoming scarcer, and the demand 
for bound volumes is increasing. Volume III, in honest and tasteful 
binding, will soon be ready: the price will be $7.50. We still have copies 
of the preceding volumes and, while they last, we sell Volume I for 
$12.00 and Volume II for $10.00. Later we will raise these prices; we 
recommend their purchase for investment or speculation, but more 
particularly as gifts. A Christmas present of the first three volumes and 
a year’s subscription ($35.50 in all) is one that the recipient will not 
have to exchange as he will exchange duplicate phonograph records and 
cigar-humidors. We offer this hint to beforehanded persons who seek 
escapes from the beaten path. 


= ca 1, Oe 
Tue FREEMAN, INc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to the FREEMAN: 
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Also send to ine the following bound volumes: 
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_ Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 
10 issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign 
countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 
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